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HAPPINESS, 


“ This new and gorgeous garment 
Sits not so easy on me as you think.” 


|B CESSANT, earnest, ardent, is 

man’s pursuit of happiness—the 
philosopher’s stone of every age and 
nation since Eve’s transgression drove 
our first parents from its earthly abode, 
and rendered its attainment so difficult 
to their descendants. Ponderous tomes 
of divinity, huge volumes of philoso- 
phy, essays without number, ‘maxims 
without end, have been written by our 
fellow-labourers to assist us in the pur- 
suit ; and, certainly, when we lose our 
way it is not from a deficiency of fin- 
ger-posts on the road. Yet, stale as 
the subject is, it can scarcely be unin- 
teresting ;—useless ,as advice may be, 
it will generally obtain listeners : there 
are disorders enough in the world to 
find employment for quacks as well as 
physicians ; and while men continue 
subject to head-aches and heart-aches, 
they will give their attention to every 
old woman or empiric who promises 
either cure or alleviation. 

There are a few ingredients in the 
composition of earthly Happiness which 
are indispensable, and for which no 
Substitute can be admitted: over the 
lonely inmate of the bed of pain and 
sickness, whose pangs poverty exaspe- 
rates, whose once kind nurses death has 
removed, even religion’s holy influence 
must fail; her angel smile and sooth- 
ing whispers of better things to come 
€an only avert despair, and produce a 
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state of patient calmness and quiet 
hope. Extreme misery, however, 1s 
as rare as extreme felicity; and with 
the exception of those who dig out 
their own wretchedness as eagerly as 
if they were digging for diamonds, and 
of a few others, intended, perhaps, as 
perennial proofs of a future state of 
retribution, Happiness is more equally 
and more generally diffused than 1s 
usually imagined. A mighty magician, 
silent and invisible in his operations, 1s 
ever at work to produce this equilibri- 
um; and few are the circumstances of 
life which can resist the incessant touch 
of his powerful fingers. This magician 
is Habit, the friend of heaven, who 
renders self-denial easy and pleasant to 
the virtuous ; the ally of hell, by whom 
the wicked are familiarized to crime. 
It is Habit that takes away the relish 
for the luxuries of the rich, and makes 
the coarse fare of the peasant palatable 
and sweet ;—that renders the cloister 
pleasant to the once weeping nun, the 
ball-room insipid to the once ra 

debutante ; that makes the husband 
gaze uncharmed on the thousand beau- 
ties which enchanted the lover, and 
listen unirritated to those querulous 
tones and sharp rebukes which, in eat- 
lier days, nearly drove him distracted. 
Habit, wonderful Habit, can teach the 
proud bride to clasp her diamond neck- 
lace without one throb of exultation, 
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and the captive or the Corinthian* to 
wear his fetters or his stays without a 
groan—can bid us gaze unmoved by 
wonder or gratitude on suns setting in 
glory, and heavens spangled by a thou- 
sand stars, while a comet or a corona- 
— tion will set all England in a bustle of 
admiration and delight. 

To those possessed of a clear con- 
science, of Christian hopes, of health, 
and ease and competence, it would ap- 
pear that happiness ought to be a close 
companion—an inseparable handmaid; 
yet this is not the case ; and we fre- 
quently find more fretfulness and com- 
plaining, more vapid days and restless 
nights among the children of affluence, 
surrounded by a thousand blessings, 
than among those who rise every morn- 
ing to a routine of hardship and of 
labour. <A few directions may be of 
service to those prosperous people of 
whom “much joy has dried away the 
balmy dew” of content and gratitude. 
First, let no one expect ecstasies in this 
life, but consider the absence of pain as 
pleasure, seize every moment of calm 
enjoyment with grateful alacrity, and 
duly estimate the blessings of peace 
and of repose. Joy is a wild and 
transitory feeling, unfitted to our 
present siate of existence ;—so unfit- 
ted that we know not how to denote 
its excess but by tears. “ Few and 
far between” are its visits. The re- 
covery of a dear friend from dangerous 
sickness, the return of another after a 
long absence, the first moments of hap- 
py love, when doubt and fear fly be- 
fore the delicious certainty of mutual 
affection, the first sight of one’s off- 
spring, or their noble conduct in after 
life ;—these are a few of those “ bright 
sunny spots,” which, if unshaded by 
counterpoising sorrows, glitter upon the 
waste of human life like the fair Oases 
of the desert. But rare, indeed, are 
moments of this description, and sel- 
dom are we able to resign ourselves to 
their full enjoyment; they make not 
up the sum of human life, and those are 
the wisest among us who, seizing joy 
gratefully when it comes, look not for- 
ward to it with any sanguine expecta- 
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tion; in other words, who are well 
pleased to see a haunch of venison on 
their table, but can dine contentedly on 
mutton every day. 

Again, let us not consider any cir- 
cumstance as insignificant which can 
have the slightest effect upon our tem- 
pers and comforts. For what is a hap- 
py lifer Is it not so many happy 
years and days; and are not days 
made up of hours and minutes? Ev- 
ery minute, therefore, from which we 
can subtract dullness or discontent— 
—every trifling arrangement which 
can stop complaint and impart even 
momentary pleasure will have a_bene- 
ficial effect on the sum total of our an- 
nual felicity. He whose temper is un- 
der the influence of the weather, and 
who grows gloomy as the sky grows 
dull,—he who is annoyed by the cries 
in the London streets, or fretted by the 
creaking of his servant’s shoes, is less 
happy than the man over whom such 
minute distresses have no effect ; for 
every querulous exclamation, every 
feeling of vexation impairs the comfort 
of the moment, and may, by continual 
dripping, wear out the stone upon 
which our daily Happiness rests. 

Some persons travel, go abroad, and 
look about them in order to lose instead 
of gaining pleasure; they purchase 
the sight of a chef-d’euvre by the dis- 
satisfaction of the rest of their lives, 
and spend their time in making unfae 
vourable comparisons between what 
they see to-day, and what they saw 
yesterday. If they have once beheld 
St. Peter’s or the Bay of Naples, no 
other church or prospect is worth see- 
ing,—the beauty of an English land- 
scape is lost in the remembrance of 
Italian scenery ; and while others can 
derive a refreshing delight from the 
view at Richmond-hill, or even the un- 
pretending beauties of a few sloping 
fields and waving woods, these unfor- 
tunate travellers are shut out from all 
gratification, turn away their eyes in 
contempt, and despise the ignorant 
pleasure of their companions. Surely, 
if the height of admiration, once expe- 
rienced, is to forbid all lower degrees 





* The ignorant are informed that this most elegant appellation has superseded its 
predecessor Dandy, once so popular inevery rank. Sic transit, &c. 
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of it in future, better is it never to 
travel at all—better never to lose the 
capability of being gratified by those 
objects among which our lives are to 
be passed. 

There are few things which tend 
more decidedly to promote our Happi- 
ness, to give vigour to the mind and 
animation to the spirits, than the pur- 
suit of some useful possession or hon- 
ourable attainment, and perhaps there 
if nothing more useful and honourable, 
than the pursuit of knowledge. “ Lit- 
erature, like virtue, is its own reward,” 
and possesses every charm which can 
win us to its embrace. It is full of va- 
riety and beauty ; it is inexhaustible ;. 
ithas just so much diffictlty as to ex- 
cite interest in the contest, and triumph 
in the victory ; it raises us in the scale 
of social and intellectual beings, and 
brings us into a sort of mysterious com- 
munion with the wise of every age and 
nation. In Marmontel’s words, “ c’est 
un plaisir qui coute peu, gu’on trouve 
partout, et qui jamais ne lasse.”” In 
the words of Owen Feltham, “ Knowl- 
edge is the guide of youth, to manhood 
a companion, and to old age a cordial 
and an gantidote. If I die to-morrow 
my life will be somewhat the sweeter 
to-day for knowledge.” 

If we look around us, we shall be 
speedily convinced, that most men feel 
the importance of a pursuit, and shall 
be amused by the curious expedients 
and strange substitutes to which those 
have recourse who refuse to take pleas- 
ure in rational employment. Some 
pursue the improvement of their own 
persons, hunt out fashionable tailors, 
study the tie of their neckcloth, and 
muse upon the arrangement of their 
hair ; some collect trinkets, hang seals 
to their watches by dozens, doat upon 
diamond rings, and adore musical snuff- 
boxes; others aim at the high art of 
rowing and-sailing, or seek the reputa- 
tion of being capital cricketers, or ru- 
in their constitution by pedestrianism, 
or their fortunes by racing. Then 
there are the male collectors of illegi- 
ble and unreadable books, of counter- 
feit coins, defaced statues, Claudes 
which were born in England, and 
Cuyps of yesterday’s production : and 
the female fanciers of china covered 
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with unnatural figures and hideous de- 
signs, of preserved butterflies, and of 
shells and fossils with forgotten names. 
Most single women, indeed, have one 
great object of pursuit for which they 
dress by day, of which they dream by 
night, and which fixes their attention. 
from sixteen to sixty ; while those who- 
are married hunt for cooks who never 
over-roast the meat, or oil the melted- 
butter, “ faultless monsters whom the. 
world ne’er saw,” or strive to brighter 
plain children into beauties, or dull 
ones into prodigies, or emulate the gay 
parties of some fashionable contempo- 
rary, and spend three hundred and six- 
ty-four days of the year in contriving 
plans for cheating, or coaxing, or wor- 
rying, or scolding their husbands into 
giving a ball that shall half-ruin them 
on the three hundred and sixty-fifth. 

Young ladies ought to be happy ; 
they have always some innocent little 
pursuit in view, besides the great object 
of their existence, which, like the un- 
der-plot in the play, may fill up the 
dull moments of their drama of life, 
and occupy the attention till the hero 
of the piece appears. Sometimes they 
collect impressions of seals ; sometimes 
surrounded by new bread and Prussian. 
blue they make the seals themselves > 
sometimes they fill a dozen fairy music-. 
books with the scarcely visible netes of 
waltzes and quadrilles, or cover the 
beautiful paper of a large and splendid 
volume with old bon-mots and stupid 
riddles and silly songs. Others imi- 
tate Indian work, or Brussels lace, and 
injure the brilliancy, and diminish the 
use, of their eyes, while they pore 
over the minute tracery of a cabinet, 
or the miniature embroidery of a veil ; 
others again paint velvet by whole- 
sale, and look forward with high am- 
bition towards the glorious time when 
the curtains, and sofas, and. cushions 
of their mother’s drawing-room shall- 
be flaring with poppies and pionies, 
yellow lilies and daunting tulips, all 
the produce of their own fingers—the 
offspring of their own labours. 

Some degree of difficulty, however, 
is necessary, in order to give interest 
to an object and eagerness to our pur- 
suit of it ; and it is the ease with which 
the rich and the great obtain all they 
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desire, which so frequently renders 
their lives vapid and spiritless, and 
sends them to the gambling-table for 
excitement and animation. There, 
and perhaps there only, they are plac- 
ed on an equality with their compan- 
ions ; chance is no aristocrat, the dice 
stop not even by the command of a 
sceptre ; there they experience the al- 
ternations of hope and fear, the excit- 
ation of danger and of doubt; and 
while love palls because it always 
smiles, luxuries are insipid because 
they court acceptance, and the path of 
life is rendered dull by the very pioneer 
who makes it so invariably smooth; 
they rush like madmen to the table 
where the choking interest of an hour 
may be purchased at an enormous 
price—may be followed by ruin and by 
death. 


[vou. 10 


Most true it is that Happiness most 
frequently takes up her abode in the 
middle ranks of life. The mind of 
man is so constituted as to take more 
pleasure in anticipating a future good 
than enjoying a present one: ease is 
ten times sweeter when gained by our 
own exertions ; rest is never truly de- 
lightful till purchased by previous la- 
bour ; what we procure for ourselves 
seems more precious than any inherit- 
ed possessions ; and the little acquisi- 
gions and indulgences, for which we 
work, and for which we economize, are 
pleasanter amusements in pursuit, and 
greater blessings in enjoyment, than 
all the luxury and splendour to which 
the rich and noble are familiarized 
from their birth, and which spring not 
in the remotest degree from their own 
merit or exertions. 
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TRAVELS OF ALEXANDER HUMBOLDT. 


TRANSLATED BY HELEN MARIA WILLIAMS. 


There are some men whose names seem to 


irradiate the age in which they are born, 
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whose every step in life forms an epoch in science, and who, as if Nature herself were 
sedulous to guard them as her historians, escape unhurt through perils that would alike 
appal the mind, and overwhelm the bodies, of less enthusiastic, less gifted individuals. 
Such is Humboldt, every addition to whose travels is an addition to our stock of knowl- 
edge. Inhim all the qualities that are requisite for a philosopher and a man of science 
are most happily combined, whilst the energies of his mind seem to transform them- 
selves into physical powers of more natural strength, to enable him to follow whither 
his ardour leads him. The termination of his “ Personal Narrative” has made its ap- 
pearance, and the last part is no way inferior to the first, in vigour of research, truth of 
inference, and beauty of moral reflection. It is not easy for persons who stay quietly 
at home, to imagine the exceeding energy of mind which must be called up to bear the 
privations, the perplexities, of a man exposed to every variation of climate, and to pe- 
culiarities attendant on each, of which he may be totally ignorant. JV.M.M. 


Without retracing, to connect our 


dition to the valuable labours of 
M. Humboldt appeared, we paid it 
that immediate attention which a work 
so replete with information demanded ; 
and having conducted our readers 
through one of the two 8vo. vols. into 
which it is divided, we left the second 
for a future convenient opportunity. 
That opportunity the autumnal sterili- 
ty of the press affords us, and we re- 
turn with pleasure to an author than 
whom the present period does not pos- 
sess one more full of entertainment and 
intelligence, though addicted in too 
great a degree to the formation of gen- 
eral systems, and given to too much 
technicality of expression. 


statements, we will beg our readers to 
plant themselves at Esmeralda, on the 
Upper Oroonoko, the most solitary and 
remote Christian settlement in those 
regions. Here there is a bifurcation 
of the river, and the granitic mountain 
of Duida rises to the height of nearly 
8000 feet. ‘The mission contains about 
eighty inhabitants, and yet no fewer 
than three Indian languages are spoken 
—the Idapimanare, the Catarapenno, 
and the Maquiritan. 

“‘ Esmeralda, (says M. H.) is the 
most celebrated spot on the Oroonoko 
for the fabrication of that active poison 
which is employed in war, in the chase, 
and, what is singular enough, as @ 
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remedy for gastric obstructions. The 
poison of the ticunas of the Amazon, 
the upas-tieute of Java, and the curare 
of Guyana, are the most deleterious 
substances that are known. Raleigh, 
toward the end of the sixteenth centu- 
ry, had heard the name of urari pro- 
nounced as being a vegetable substance, 
with which arrows were envenomed ; 
yet no fixed notions of this poison had 
reached Europe, The missionaries 
Gumilla and Gili had not been able to 
penetrate into the country where the 
curare is manufactured. Gumilla as- 
serts, that ‘this preparation was in- 
veloped in great mystery; that its 
principal ingredient was furnished by 
a subterraneous plant, by a tuberose 
root, which never puts forth leaves, 
and which is called the root, by way 
of eminence, ratz de si misma; that 
the venomous exhalations, which arise 
from the pots, cause the old women 
(the most useless) to perish, who are 
chosen to watch over this operation ; 
finally, that these vegetable juices never 
appear sufficiently concentrated, till a 
few drops produce at a distance a re- 
pulsive action on the blood. An In- 
dian wounds himself slightly; and a 
dart dipped in the liquid curare is held 
near the wound. If it make the blood 
return to the vessels without having 
been brought into contact with them, 
the poison is judged to be sufficiently 
concentrated.’ I shall not stop to re- 
fute these popular tales collected by 
Father Gumilla. 

‘When we (he continues) arrived 
at Esmeralda, the greater part of the 
Indians were returning from an excur- 
sion which they had made to the east 
beyond the Rio Padamo, to gather 
Juvias, or the fruit of the bertholletia, 
and the liana which yields the curare. 
Their return was celebrated by a festi- 
val, which is called in the mission la 
Jiesta de las juvias, and which resem- 
bles our harvest homes and vintage 
feasts. 'The women had prepared a 
quantity of fermented liquor, and dur- 
ing two days the Indians were in a 
state of intoxication. Among nations 
that attach great importance to the 
fruits of the palm-trees, and of some 
others useful for the nourishment of 
man, the period when these fruits are 
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gathered is marked by public rejoicings, 
and time is divided according to these 
festivals, which succeed one another in 
a course invariably the same. We 
were fortunate enough to find an old 
Indian less drunk than the rest, who 
was employed in preparing the curare 
poison from freshly-gathered plants. 
He was the chemist of the place. We 
found at his dwelling large earthen pots 
for boiling the vegetable juice, shal- 
lower vessels to favour the evaporation 
by a larger surface, and leaves of the 
plantain-tree rolled up in the shape of 
our filters, and used to filtrate the li- 
quids, more or less loaded with fibrous 
matter. ‘The greatest order and neat- 
ness prevailed in this hut, which was 
transformed into a chemical laboratory. 
The Indian, who was to instruct us, is 
known throughout the mission by the 
hame of the master of poison (amo 
del curare ; ) he had that self-sufficient 
air and tone of pedantry, of which the 
pharmacopolists of Europe were for- 
merly accused. ‘I know,’ said he, 
‘that the whites have the secret of 
fabricating soap, and that black pow- 
der, which has the effect of making a 
noise, and killing animals, when they 
are wanted. ‘The curare, which we 
prepare from father to son, is superior 
to any thing you can make down yon- 
der (beyond sea.) It is the juice of an 
herb which kills silently, without any 
one knowing whence the stroke 
comes.” 

“‘ This chemical operation, to which 
the master of the curare attached so 
much importance, appears to us ex- 
tremely simple. The liana (bejuco, ) 
which is used at Esmeralda for the 
preparation of the poison, bears the 
same name as in the forests of Javita. 
It is the bejuco de mavacure, which is 
gathered in abundance east of the mis+ 
sion, on the left bank of the Oroonoko, 
beyond the Rio Amaguaca, in the 
mountainous and granitic lands of 
Guanaya and Yumariquin. 

“‘ The juice of the liana, when it has 
been recently gathered, is not regarded 
as poisonous ; perhaps it acts in a sen- 
sible manner only when it is strongly 
concentrated. It is the bark and a 
part of the alburnum, which contains 
this terrible poison.—Branches of the 
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mavacure four or five lines in diameter, 
are scraped with a knife; and the bark 
that comes off is bruised, and reduced 
into very thin filaments, on the stone 
employed for grinding cassava. The 
venomous juice being yellow, the whole 
fibrous mass takes this colour. It is 
thrown into a funnel nine inches high, 
with an opening four inches wide. 
This funnel was, of all the instruments 
of the Indian laboratory, that of which 
the master of poison seemed to be 
most proud. He asked us repeatedly, 
if por alia (down yonder, that is in 
Europe) we had ever seen any thing 
to be compared to his empudo. It 
was a leaf of the plantain-tree rolled 
up in the form ofa cone, and placed 
in another stronger cone made of the 
leaves of the palm-tree. The whole 
of this apparatus was supported by 
slight framework made of the petioli 
and ribs of palm-leaves. A cold infu- 
sion is first prepared by pouring water 
on the fibrous matter, which is the 
ground bark of the mavacure. A yel- 
lowish water filters during several 
hours, drop by drop, through the leafy 
funnel. ‘This filtered water is the ve- 
nomous liquor, but it acquires strength 
only when it is concentrated by evapo- 
ration, like molasses in a large earthen 
pot. The Indian from time to time 
invited us to taste the liquid ; its taste, 
more or less bitter, decides when the 
concentration by fire has been carried 
sufficiently far. There is no danger in 
this operation, the curare being dele- 
terious only when it comes into imme- 
diate contact with the blood. ‘The 
vapours, therefore, that are disengaged 
from the pans, are not hurtful, notwith- 
standing what has been asserted on this 
point by the missionaries of the Oroo- 
noko. Fontana, in his fine experi- 
ments on the poison of the ticunas of 
the river of Amazons, long ago proved, 
that the vapours rising from this poi- 
son, when thrown on burning charcoal, 
may be inhaled without apprehension ; 
and that it is false as M. de la Conda- 
mine has announced, that Indian wo- 
men, when condemned to death, have 
been killed by the vapours of the poi- 
son of the ticunas.” 
The juice is thickened with a gluti- 
nous substance to cause it to stick to 
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the darts, which it renders mortal ; but 
taken internally, the Indians consider 
the curare to be an excellent stomachic. 
“‘ Scarcely a fowl is eaten (adds our 
author, ) on the banks of the Oroonoko, 
which has not been killed with a poi- 
soned arrow. ‘The missionaries pre- 
tend, that the flesh of animals is never 
so good as when these means are em- 
ployed. Father Zea, who accompa- 
nied us, though ill of a tertian fever, 
caused every morning the live fowl al- 
lotted for our repast to be brought to 
his hammock, together with an arrow. 
Notwithstanding his habitual state of 
weakness, he would not confide this 
operation, to which he attached great 
importance, to any other person.— 
Large birds, a guan (pava de monte) 
for instance, or curassoa (alector,) 
when wounded in the thigh, perish in 
two or three minutes; but it is often 
ten or twelve before a pig or a pecari 
expires.” 

M. Humboldt does not seem to be 
acquainted with any certain antidote, 
if such exists, to this fatal poison. Su- 
gar, garlic, the muriate of soda, &c. 
are mentioned doubtingly. In Lon- 
don, some very curious experiments 
were tried on animals, somewhat re- 
sembling those used to restore suspend- 
ed animation by drowning.» By keep- 
ing up aconstant motion of the lungs 
(by inflation with bellows and expira- 
tion through pressure, ) for many hours, 
it was supposed that the creature appa- 
rently killed by the curare would re- 
vive: we are not informed whether 
the operation ever succeeded, but we 
believe that several dead horses and 
asses refused to come to life again! 
But to return to the narrative. 

“The old Indian, who was called 
the master of poison, seemed flattered 
by the interest we had taken in his 
chemical processes. He found us suf- 
ficiently intelligent to have no doubt 
that we knew how to make soap, and, 
next to the fabrication of curare, this 
art appeared to him one of the finest 
inventions of the human mind. When 
the liquid poison was poured into the 
vessels prepared for this purpose, we 
accompanied the Indian to the festival 
of the juvias. ‘The harvest of yuvias, 
or fruits of the bertholletia exc elsa, 
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was celebrated by dancing, and the ex- 
cesses of the most savage intoxication. 
The hut, where the natives were as- 
sembled, displayed,during several days, 
a very singular aspect. ‘There was 
neither table nor bench, but large roast- 
ed monkeys, blackened by smoke, 
were ranged in order, resting against 
the wall. These were the marimon- 
des (ateles belzebuth,) and those beard- 
ed monkeys called capuchins, which 
must not be confounded with the weep- 
er, or sai (simia capucina of Buffon.) 
The manner of roasting these anthro- 
pomorphous animals contributes singu- 
larly to render their appearance disa- 
greeable in the eyes of civilized man. 
A little grating or lattice of very hard 
wood is formed, and raised one foot 
from the ground. The monkey is 
skinned, and bent into a sitting pos- 
ture; the head generally resting on 
ihe arms, which are meagre and long ; 
but sometimes these are crossed be- 
hind the back. When it is tied on the 
grating, a very clear fire is kindled be- 
low. ‘The monkey, enveloped in smoke 
and flame, is broiled and blackened at 
thesame time. On seeing the natives 
devour the arm or leg of a roasted 
monkey, it is difficult not to believe, 
that this habit of eating animals, that 
so much resemble man in their physi- 
cal organization, has, in a certain de- 
gree, contributed to diminish the hor- 
ror of anthropophagy among savages. 
Roasted monkeys, particularly those 
that have a very round head, display a 
hideous resemblance to achild; the 
Europeans therefore, who are obliged 
to feed on quadrumanes, prefer sepa- 
rating the head and the hands, and 
serve up only the rest of the animal at 
their tables. The flesh of monkeys is 
so lean and dry, that Mr. Bonpland has 
preserved in his collections at Paris an 
arm and hand, which had been broiled 
over the fire at Esmeralda; and no 
smell arises from them after a great 
number of years. 

“We saw the Indians dance. The 
monotony of this dance is increased by 
the women not daring to take a part in 
it, ‘The men, young and old, form a 
circle, holding each other’s hands, and 
turn sometimes to the right, and some- 
umes to the left, for whole hours, with 
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silent gravity. Most frequently the 
dancers themselves are the musicians. 
Feeble sounds, drawn from a series of 
reeds of different lengths, form a slow 
and plaintive accompaniment. The 
first dancer, to mark the time, bends 
both knees ina kind of cadence.— 
Sometimes they all make a pause in 
their places, and execute little oscilla- 
tory movements, bending the body 
from one side to the other. These 
reeds, ranged in a line, and fastened 
together, resemble the pipe of Pan, as 
we find it represented in the bacchana- 
lian processions on Grecian vases. ‘To 
unite reeds of different lengths, and 
make! them sound in succession by 
passing them before the lips, isa sim- 
ple idea, and naturally presented itself 
to every nation. We were surprised 
to see with what promptitude the young 
Indians constructed and tuned these 
pipes, when they found reeds (carices ) 
on the bank of the river. Men, in 4 
state of nature, in every zone, make 
great use of these gramina with high 
stalks. ‘The Greeks said with truth, 
that reeds had contributed to subjugate 
nations by furnishing arrows, to soften 
men’s manners by the charms of mu- 
sic, and to unfold their understanding 
by affording the first instruments for 
tracing letters. These different uses 
of reeds mark in some sort three differ- 
ent periods in the life of nations. We 
must admit, that the tribes of the Oroo- 
noko are found at the first step of 
dawning civilization. ‘The reed serves 
them only as an instrument of war and 
of hunting; and the Pan’s pipes, of 
which we have spoken, have not yet, 
on those distant shores, yielded sounds 
capable of awakening mild and humane 
feelings.” 

Mr. H. gives an interesting account 


-of the Juvia, (chesnut-trees,) the har- 


vested fruits of which cause the natives 
to rejoice so much ; but there is anoth- 
er tree, the character of which is still 
more curious. It is thus described :-— 

‘“‘ We saw on the slope of the Cerra 
Duida shirt trees fifty feet high. The 
Indians cut off cylindrical pieces two 
feet in diameter, from which they peel 
the red and fibrous bark, without mak- 
ing any longitudinal incision. This 


bark affords them a sort of garment, 
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which resembles sacks of a very coarse 
texture, and without a seam. ‘The 
upper opening serves for the head : 
and two lateral holes are cut to admit 
the arms. The natives wear these 
shirts of marima in the rainy season : 
they have the form of the ponchos and 
ruanas of cotton, which are so com- 
mon in New Grenada, at Quito, and in 
Peru. As in these climates the riches 
and beneficence of Nature are regard- 


ed as the primary causes of the indo- ft 


lence of the inhabitants, the missiona- 
ries do not fail to say, in showing the 
shirts of marima, ‘in the forests of the 
Oroonoko, garments are found ready 
made on the trees.” We may add to 
this tale of the shirts the pointed caps, 
which the spathes of certain palm-trees 
furnish, and which resemble coarse 
net-work. 

“ Atthe festival of which we were 
spectators, the women were excluded 
from the dance, and every sort of pub- 
lic rejoicing ; they were daily occupied 
in serving the men with roasted mon- 
key, fermented liquors, and the palm 
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cabbage. I mention this last produc- 
tion, which has the taste of our cauli- 
flowers, because in no other country 
had we seen specimens of such an im- 
mense size. ‘The leaves that are not 
unfolded are counfounded with the 
young stem, and we measured cylin- 
ders of six feet long and five inches in 
diameter. Another substance, which 
is much more nutritive, is obtained 
from the animal kingdom : this is fish 
our. The Indians in all the Upper 
Oroonoko fry fish, dry them in the sun, 
and reduce them to powder without 
separating the bones. I have seen 
masses of fifty or sixty pounds of this 
flour, which resembles that of cassava. 
When it is wanted for eating, it is mix- 
ed with water, and reduced to a paste. 
In every climate the abundance of fish 
has led to the invention of the same 
means of preserving them. Pliny and 
Diodorus Siculus have described the 
Jish bread of the ichthyophagous na- 
tions, that dwelt on the Persian gulf, 
and the shores of the Red Sea.” 





ORIGINAL LETTER FROM A LADY AT BATAVIA.* 


April §, 1820. 


E are now at Rysewick, about 
three miles from Batavia, which 
renders our situation more healthy ; for 
my part I have not yet felt the heat 
more oppressive here than upon a hot 
summer’s day in England, and in some 
parts of the day it is even cooler. This 
is owing to the west or wet mon- 
soon, which generally commences about 
the end of November, and continues 
till March or April. During this sea- 
son the inhabitants are exposed to 
sharp winds and violent torrents of 
rain. Thunder storms, accompanied 
with vivid lightning, are very frequent, 
especially towards the close of the mon- 
soon. Batavia is very fertile; the 
whole year is one perpetual spring ; 
the interior is quite the garden of the 
east; fruit is abundant, but few are 
equal in flavour with that produced in 
England. 
Our house is surrounded with cocoa 


nut trees and plantains, two of the 
standing fruits of the country, and of 
the greatest importance to the natives, 
as with the addition of rice and salt 
they supply them with almost every 
thing which they deem the necessaries 
of life. Cocoa-nut trees grow in almost 
every field around us ; however, the ta- 
ble of an European does not seem com- 
plete without a dish of boiled rice and 
currie, both for breakfast and dinner. 
We lately purchased a milch goat with 
a kid for two rupees and a half, and 
eight fowls may be had for a rupee. 
Pork is not difficult to obtain, but other 
meat is scarce, and not equal to what 
we have in England. The cows are 
very poor looking animals, and yield 
very little milk; goats are substitutes 
both for sheep and cows. Butter is 
extravagantly dear, and good cheese is 
a scarce article. Wines are quite mod- 
erate; the Cape wine is nine rupees the 
dozen. As to our situation, we reside 





* Mrs. Phillips, wife of an English Missionary. 
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in a house principally constructed of 
bamboo, in a pleasant green lane about 
three miles from Batavia; it is about 
44 feet long and 35 wide, "with a ve- 
randa before and behind. The centre 
is a large hall with folding doors oppo- 
site each other, which admit a free cur- 
rent of air; on each side is a sleeping 
room and a study. The walls are 
bamboo ; the posts of teak ;_ the floor 
is paved with square bricks, and the 
roof thatched with palm leaves. You 
may think it strange to hear of a house 
without an upstair room, a pane of 
glass, or a single chimney ; yet. this is 
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exactly the case, and it makes a pretty 
appearance, The contrast of the white 
walls with the green trees which sur- 
round it, gives a cheerful aspect to the 
whole. The sentinel tree, which pre- 
sides over our gate of bamboo, is a ma- 
jestic tamarind, now loaded with fruit. 
The front veranda looks into a garden, 
the back into a poultry yard. , My lit- 
tle canary bird, my companion for fif- 
teen thousand miles, hangs in the front 
veranda, and has never ceased warb- 
ling from cock-crowing till sunset. The 
value of this little bird is equal to three 
houses in this country. 





(New Monthly Magazine.) 


THE MOUNTAIN-KING, FROM A SWEDISH LEGEND. 

One is surprised that the legendary lore of Sweden should be so little known to the rest of 
Europe ; for, although in a country less explored by travellers than any other so far ad- 
vanced in civilization, there is a penetrating spirit in popular poetry, that usually ena- 
bles it to make its way, under every disadvantage. 

Che incidents in the following tale are taken from an old Swedish Ballad, founded on a 
superstition common in ancient times to that country, and our own ; the mythology of 
both nations having peopled the interior of their mountains with a powerful, vindictive, 
and mysterious race—objects always of terror, and sometimes of unwary love, but usual- 
ly fatal to those by whom they were not sedulously shunned. 

« Open, open, green hill, and let a fair maid in,” with the subsequent admittance of the 
damsel, according to her invocation, in one of our nursery-tales, is evidently akin to 
the fate of Isabel. 


THE MOUNTAIN KING. 


Sue heard the bell toll, and went forth at the dawn— 
it is not to matins the maiden is gone : 

The mother believes that her child went to pray— 
No prayer did fair Isabel utter that day. 


Where, through the grey twilight, did Isabel go? 

Alas to the mountains with helmets of snow, 

Whose dark brows seem to frown o’er the laurel and rose 
That so lovingly under their shadows repose. 


On the highest of hills did fair Isabel rest,— 

Her delicate fingers had tapped at its breast ; 

** Rise, King of the mountains ! unbar thy green door, 

I have seen thee in dreams! I must see thee once more.” — 


* Cease, Isabel, cease ! I refuse for thy sake ; 
That maid is my bride who beholds me awake : 
And some cruel infliction the Fates ever bring 
‘To her who espouses the pale Mountain-king.”— 


‘‘ Let my fate be the darkest thy caverns have seen, 

i will brave all its horrors to move as thy Queen 5; 

Then rise ! Mountaim-monarch ! unbar thy green door, 
{ must gaze on thy terrible beauty once more,’’— 


The lightning flash’d blue, and the thunder spake loud 
The sun was obscured by an ominous cloud ; 

The doors of the mountain, in darkness and storm, 
Flew open,—and closed over Isabel’s form. 


T  ATHENEUM vot. 10. 
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In a palace of splendour, received as a Queen, 

A rich robe is clasp’d round her by handmaids unseen ; 
And the gems of her crown are selected to vie 

With her sun-shine of smile, and her soul-speaking eye. 


Sweet voices, responsive, breathe softly around, 
And pour on her name all the treasures of sound,— 
Now harmoniously blending, now pearly and bright, 
Falls each delicate note, like a drop of pure light. 


Now they linger and fade, like a lover’s last sigh, 
And now the full chorus floats proudly on high, 
Where, like Iris in hue, shedding odours divine, 
Lamps nourish’d with perfumes eternally shine. 


But the wild rush of hope that check’d Isabel’s breath 
Closed her ear to soit tones, like the dull ear of death ; 
And she mark’d not the splendour that glitter’d around, 
Her eye sought but one object—her ear but one sound.— 


"Twas a moment, no more—yet seem’d ages to fl et, 
Ere the pale Mountain-monarch appear’d at her feet ; 
He knelt at her feet, and he whisper’d soft vows— 
Words, man dare not utter, have made her his spouse. 


His subjects are thronging with looks of surprise, 

And fix on her face their inquisitive eyes ; 

They drew near with res pect, yet she met them with awe, 
For a likeness in each to their monarch she saw. 


And wherever she turned, some lines were impress’d 
Of the visage imprinted so deep in her breast ; 

So sweetly majestic—so mildly severe— 

That her tremulous love often thrill’d into fear. 


But he calms her in whispers, and gems her dark hair 
With treasures, and wonders—the beauteous—the rare— 
Sought in darkest recesses of desolate caves, 

Paved with jasper, and cover’d with deep-flowing waves. 


Her life one smooth ocean of boundless repose, 
Without chance, change, or time, like eternity shews, 
Save that eight smiling infants successively shine, 
Flashing star after star in their beauty divine. 


When she drank the deep love of their fathomless eyes, 
Feeling Heaven’s own breath in their infantine sighs, 
These ineffable stirrings of nature awaken 

The deepest remorse for a mother forsaken. 


In the full tide of passion did Isabel fling 

Her fair form at the feet of the pale Mountain-king ;— 
*¢ A boon from my lord and my husband I crave, 

Let me kiss my fond mother, or weep o’er her grave.” 


“ Then go to thy mother,—in sadness bereft, 

But say not a word of the babes thou hast left.” — 

Soon was Isabel lock’d in a parent’s embrace, 

And the tears of forgiveness fell fast on her face. 

* Oh! remain, my lost bird, in the haunts of thy youth, 
Nor again fly the precincts of honour and truth ; 
‘Though the gardens of Error are perfum’d with flowers, 
The adder and snake lie conceal’d in her bowers.” 

“¢ With the blushes of shame had her cheek ever burn’d 
A To her home had fair Isabel never return’d ; 

Bie By the King of the mountains selected as queen, 

he The truest and fondest of wives have I been. 





Ae “In his realms neither sorrow nor sickness appear— 
et J had nearly forgot—almost long’d for—a tear ; 
i & And our bridal is bless’d by the bounty of Heaven— 
bed | I have one peerless daughter—my sons they are seven.” 
; i Then strode o'er the threshold the pale Mountain-king—. 
pi ‘Why standest thou here, thus presuming to fling 

Such aspersions on meas I ne’er can forgive ?— 
The sevealer of secrets deserves not to live.” 
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‘“« No aspersions on thee have these lips ever thrown, 

1 have dwelt on thy love and thy kindness alone.” 

‘‘ Thou hast mention’d the babes with thy venomous breath— 
Thou fool! that vain boast hath condemn’d them to death. 


“ Forewarn’d thou hast broken the merciful spell 
That permits in our palace those children to dwell, 


Whose existence has never been whisper’d on earth— 


Oh ! accursed the hour I rejoic’d in their birth !” 


Then he struck her fair face as she knelt at his feet— 

** Oh the death-blow,” she cried, “‘ from thy hands will be sweet ! 
Since the deep chords of love thus mysteriously thrill, 

While I suffer in patience resign’d to thy will.’ 


“In this ill-fated mansion no more shalt thou stay, 

Where thy crime was committed :—Away ! then—Away !” 
** Farewell, my dear father !—farewell, my fond mother !— 
Farewell, weeping sister !—farewell, infant brother !— 


** Farewell, ye high Heavens !—farewell, thou green earth !—~ 
And farewell, thou sweet home, the dear place of my birth !— 
For the King of the mountains I left you before, 

And for him, in his anger, I leave ye once more.” 


Horrid laughter appears in the Monarch’s dark face, 
While nine circles round the tall mountain they trace,— 
And the tears on fair Isabel’s bosom fell fast, 

As smaller each circle became than the last. 


The glad sun iv the blue depths of heaven shone bright 
As she gaspingly sought the last ray of its light ; 

Her young daughter beheld her with terror o’ercast— 
‘** Oh, mother, dear. mother ! repose thee at last. 


‘* Beneath this gold canopy lay thy pale head, 

Where cushions of crimson profusely I’ve spread.” 

“* My child ! give me wine—bring the cup of my death— 
Then close my sad eyelids—receive my last breath, 


‘* A more tender farewell thy poor mother would take, 

But fear, my sweet daughter, thy young heart ’twould break.” 
She drank—and to ice a more warm heart was chili’d, 

Than by love’s richest treasures had ever been fill’d. 


Thus from home and from happiness Isabel stray’d, 
And thus the pale Monarch her passion repaid ;—- 
Like a lily she sank when a pitiless shower 

Has unsparingly beat on the delicate flower. 





(Literary Gazette, Sept.) 


MASSACRE AT MANILLA. 


HOUGH this dreadful tragedy has 
been slightly mentioned in the 
newspapers, we do not remember to 
have seen any detailed account of it; 
and the following from the pen of Mr. 
Prince, one of the sufferers, will, we 
think, be found interesting as a sketch 
(a horrible sketch) of society :— 

“On the Ist or 2d of October, the 
inhabitants of Luconia experienced one 
of the most severe hurricanes they had 
ever known. Previous to its com- 
mencement, the marine barometer fell, 
in the short space of one hour, from 
29: 80 to 28- 70, and, during its con- 
tinuance, fell still lower. All the low 
country about Manilla was inundated. 


The river became of a milky white 
colour, from the vegetable putrefaction 
washed from the high lands ; trees that 
had withstood the fury of gales fer 
numbers of past years, were torn up 
by the roots and laid prostrate. The 
gale continued with great violence 
about 36 hours, when it moderated, 
and was succeeded by a series of fine, 
clear, though stltry weather. The 
flood immediately subsided, but the n- 
ver still remained swollen beyond its 
usual size, and its waters continued to 
flow, discoloured by particles of de- 
composed vegetable matter. The va- 
pours that were now continually arising 
from the drenched earth; combined 
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with the free use the poorer class” of 
inhabitants made of the river water, 
soon produced disease. ‘That scourge 
of India, the Cholera Morbus, made 
its appearance among them, spreading 
with incredible rapidity. The people 
became panic struck; almost every 
person seized with this dreadful disor- 
der died. A splendid ball, which was 
to have been given in honour of the 
new constitution, was, by order of the 
government, postponed; and a con- 
sultation was called by the authorities, 
to decide upon the best method to 
check the progress of this messenger of 
death. A mixture of alcohol and fau- 
danum was ordered to be prepared 
and distributed gratis to the poor in- 
habitants, from the shops of the apoth- 
ecaries and houses of persons pointed 
out for the purpose; this was accord- 
ingly done indiscriminately to all those 
who chose to call for it; the people 
flocked with their vials and cups to 
the appointed places ; the medicine was 
given them, but not a question asked, 
as it regarded the age, constitution, or 
disorder of the patient. An infant of 
two days old, with the complaints inci- 
dental to the early stage of infancy, 
would receive the same dose of physic 
as would be delivered for an adult, ly- 
ing on the point of death, with the 
Cholera Morbus. ‘Those who fancied 
they had the disorder, or wished to 
guard against it, would procure and 
swallow the same quantity and sort of 
medicines as those dangerously ill.— 
Beneficial effects were, no doubt, felt 
from this in some imstances, but, in 
others, it was productive of the most 
fatal consequences, and, upon the 
whole, I candidly believe, occasioned 
much more harm than good. 

“ During this trying period, many 
of the foreign gentlemen that commer- 
cial and other pursuits had drawn to 
this country, actuated by motives of 
humanity, visited the sick, distributed, 
at their own expense, medicines proper 
to counteract the fatal tendency of the 
disease, and, in many instances, saved 
whole families fron its banefal effects. 

“Taking advantage of the terror 
and desperation of the moment, evil 
disposed persons circulated, among the 
poor and ignorant iuhabitants, reports 
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that barrels of poison had been ‘found 
in the fiver; that the strangers had 
poisoned the water ; that every even- 
ing they scattered venomous powders 
in the air; that the very atmosphere 
they breathed was poisoned ; that the 
foreigners were not aflected themselves, 
as they possessed antidotes. ‘These, 
and a thousand other reports equaliy 
idle, but of a like evil tendency, were 
firmly and easily credited by the col- 
oured population of Manilla and its 
environs. An unfortunate event that 
transpired on the morning of the 9th, 

served but too strongly to confirm them 
in their opinions. A young French 
surgeon, Mons. Godefoi, (who had 
rendered himself very conspicuous, by 
his humane attendanee and visitation 
of the sick,) had left a quantity of med- 
icine at the house of a person where 
several people were lying sick, giving 
directions as regarded the manner of 
administering, and the quantity neces- 
sary for each invalid. No sooner had 
Godefoi left the house, than a small 
dog was procured, and the medicine 
poured down his throat—as might be 
expected, he soon died. ‘The account 
of this transaction spread like wild- 
fire ; the inhabitants sallied from their 
houses, armed with pikes, knives, and 
clubs, overtook poor Godefoi, whom 
they cut and mangled in a shocking 
manner, leaving him for dead; his 
body was picked up and conveyed to 
a house opposite the Dragoon barracks 
near the little bridge of Sania Cruz, 
where he soon shewed signs of life— 
his hands were tied behind him, and he 
was placed in the prison of the Corre- 
gidor, where he remained 24 hours, 
without receiving any assistance; he 
was afterwards sent to the hospital, and 
I am happy to say, was recovering fast 
when I left Manilla. 

“The news of this atrocious act 
soon spread among the foreigners, but 
the person of the suflerer was not cor- 
rectly reported. © It was generally be- 
lieved that I was the unfortunate per- 
son. Capt. Nichols, on hearing this, 
started immediately to my assistance, 
leaving a short note to Capt. Warring- 
ton and Mr. Wilson, informing them of 
the occurrence, and requested them to 
follow him to St. Miguel’s. -_ Those 
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centlemen received this shortly after, 
when they proceeded towards the place 
where I resided. In front of the apoth- 
ecary’s shop, in the Escalta, they met 
with the American consul, (Mr. Stew- 
art,) and Capt. Ballston, of the Eng- 
lish country ship Edward Stettrell ; 
they informed them that Nichols had 
fallen in with Godefoi, the naturalist, 
who had informed him of the attack on 
his brother ; that both those gentlemen 
had gone to the palace to demand pro- 
tection and assistance from the gover- 
nor. While they were conversing, the 
two gentlemen returned; they had 
seen the governor, and all the satisfac- 
tion they could get from him was, a 
promise that he would ‘ consider of it.’ 

“The whele company, (with the 
exception of Stewart and Ballston,) 
started to visit the wounded Godefoi. 

* A few minutes after, Warrington 
was called back by Stewart, and strong- 
Jy advised not to proceed, but he had 
determined ; jumping into his barouche 
he ordered the coachman to hurry for- 
ward and overtake his companions, 
(who were walking ;) this he was una- 
ble to do, for, by the time he was 
abreast the church of St. Cruz, the 
nob, (that was momentarily increas- 
ing and becoming more outrageous,) 
made several attempts to drag him from 
the carriage ;. the driver became alarm- 
ed, turned back, and before Warring- 
ion was aware of it, had re-crossed the 
small bridge, stopping again at the 
apothecary’s, where he here rejoined 
stewart and Ballston. In a few mi- 
nutes after, the mob turned, coming 
towards them, shouting and making a 
great noise; they could distinctly see 
Nichols, Wilson, and Godefoi, whom 
they were bringing along with them, 
prisoners; to escape themselves was 
now the only resource; Stewart enter- 
ed the house of a Spanish merchant, 
where he concealed himself; Warring- 
ton and Ballston, a house occupied by 
some Persian merchants, who put them 
ina back room. They had scarcely 
entered when they heard the Persees 
exclaim, ‘ They have eut poor Wilson 
Inthe neck and have murdered him.’ 
‘Now,’ exclaimed they, ‘they have 
stabbed Nichols in the back ;? and, a 
moment after, ‘The Brenchman is 
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down ; they are cutting him to pieces, 
dragging him about like a dog.’ 

‘¢ The transaction took place in front 
of Mons. Guillot’s house, (which stood 
opposite that of the Persees,) they im- 
mediately attacked it—Guillot was at 
the window ; he was fired at by a, ser- 
jeant of the Spanish regulars, from the 
street, and either killed or wounded ; 
the house was immediately forced and 
plundered, Guillot cut to pieces, and 
his body dragged about the streets. 
An Armenian gentleman, Mr. Baptist, 
who had long been a resident, and was 
married in the country twenty years 
before, escaped from the house badly 
wounded. 

“It would have been supposed that 
the massacre of these innecent men 
would have satisfied the savage dispo- 
sition of the populace, but, on the cons 
trary, that innate principle, that thirst 
for blood and rapine, which a Luconian 
possesses from his cradle, was roused 
and guided by the constitutional cow- 
ardice they draw in their infancy from 
the breasts of their mothers ; they rush- 
ed on to murder the defenceless, and 
glut their ferocious appetites with new 
scenes of horror and atrocity. 

“ The Persian merchants expecting 
an attack on their houses to follow that 
of Guillot’s, Warrington and Ballston 
were obliged to descend into the com- 
mon sewer, where they remained, in 
all manner of filth, till night. They 
aiterwards escaped in a close carriage 
to the city. 

“ The hotel for foreigners, kept by 
Bernard Hantleman, a German, who 
held a commission as lieutenant in the 
Spanish marine, was next attacked. 
The mob, which had greatly increased, 
filled the street on which it fronted. 
Hantleman went to the door in full 
uniform, thinking they would respect 
him as a Spanish officer, but he was 
deceived; they cut him down, left him 
for dead, and rushed over his body inte 
the house. At this time, fortunately, 
there were only four gentlemen, (of 
the numerous boarders,) at home, viz. : 

Foulon, Gautrin, Vose, and Duperat. 
Vose immediately leapt from a back 
window into the yard of a Spaniard, 
and concealed himself under a_plat- 
form, between which and the mud be- 
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neath it, he could just force himself. 
Here he lay till night, when, disguised 
as an Indian, he entered the city.— 
Duperat was instantly butchered; _ his 
grey hairs could not excite the pity of 
the blood-hounds of Manilla; Foulon 
and Gautrin were in the same room, 
they took leave of each other, the for- 
mer concealed himself under the bed, 
the latter covered himself with a mat. 
The mob rushed into the room, dis- 
covered Foulon, and killed him by a 
thousand wounds; but they did not 
perceive Gautrin. Shortly afier they 
left the room, and again return- 
ed, but did not discover him; all ex- 
cept one villain again disappeared ; 

this. fellow, in searching for any thing 
that might be left behind worth taking, 
saw Gautrin, who immediately, being 
a stout, powerful man, knocked him 
down, though not before he had given 
the alarni; the mob returned, when 
with his fists only, this gallant French- 
man fought his way through the crowd, 
receiving at every step dreadful wounds 


from the pikes, knives, and clubs of 


the assassins. Just as he cleared the 
mob that were close in pursuit, Sa 
failed, when he was seized by a Span- 
ish police officer, who tied his hands 
behind his back, led him to the guard- 
house, where, shameful to relate, he 
was put in irons by the Spanish offi- 
cers, and the scldiery wished to finish 
the work but too dreadfully commen- 
«ced. He demanded a confessor; while 
they sent out for one, Mr. Olere, an 
officer of rank, came in, and humane- 
ly sent him to the hospital, and saved 
his life from the brutality of the soldiers. 
Every article in the hotel was plun- 
dered or destroyed ; even the horses, 
dogs, and other animals belonging to, 
or in the service -of foreigners, were 
cut to pieces by these brave Luconians. 

“ A simultaneous attack now com- 
menced on all the houses where foreign- 
ers were known to reside. The house 
of Monsieur Pasquet in San Gabriel’s, 
was immediately forced. Here Mons. 
Debar was cut to pieces; Pasquet es- 
eaped to a Spanish house adjoining, 
and concealed himself. . The plunder 
of this house was immense, of which 
26,000 dollars was in specie, and more 
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than that amount of indigo and nan- 
keens was thrown into the river, or 
burnt in the streets. 

* At the house occupied by Messrs, 
Warrington, Nichols, and Wilson, they 
found no blood to shed, the servants, 
and a lad belonging to the Addison, 
had escaped to adjoining houses; so 
furious were they at this, that not an 
article did they leave undestroy ed ; 
even the ceiling and window-frames 
were hacked to pieces. Among. the 
papers destroyed in this house, were 
the registers and other vouchers of the 
ships ‘Addison and Merope. 

“Mr. Dunsfeldt’s house was assail- 
ed about 2. p.m. That gentleman un- 
fortunately invited several friends to 
dine. Some of them were in the 
house, together with several French- 
men, who had left an adjoining house 
and entered this for safety. ‘The door 
of this house was very strong, and re- 
sisted the efforts of the mob three hours. 
About 3 p. m. the governor, Don Ma- 
riano Fernandez Folgueras Manandez 
de Godan Fernandez del Reguero Va- 
lea Flora, knight of several orders, &c. 
&c. &c. (I write his name at large, to 
assist, as far as lays in my power, in 
handing it down to the infamy he de- 
serves,) arrived, with a guard of infan- 
try, besides his usual body guard of 
cavalry, in front of this house ;- he 
begged the populace to desist and re- 
tire to their homes; but he was hooted 
at, and some of the mob even threat- 
ened him with their pikes. When, in- 
stead of ordering his troops to disperse 
the assailants, which one discharge of 
‘small arms would have done effectual- 

“ly, he sneaked off, leaving the unfortu- 
nate gentlemen to their fates.—This 
pusillanimous conduct of the old wretch 
can neither be excused nor palliated in 
the least point, as it is a notorious fact, 
that at this time there were from 4 to 
5000 regular troops quartered within a 
few furlongs distance, that might have 
been brought forward to his assistance in 
fifteen minutes, and yet it was near two 
hours after this before the mob were en- 
abled to force the door with large pie- 
ces of timber, brought from some dis- 
tance for the purpose. Every person 
in the a immediately massa 
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cred; their bodies, cut and mangled in 
such a manner as not to be distinguish- 
ed, were thrown from the windows, 
and dragged through the streets, the 
mob piercing and jumping upon them 
till they lost all appearance of their 
ever having been human beings. ‘The 
head of Shaffalitzky was cut off and 
kicked about the street. In this house, 
A. Shaffalitzky, T. Dunsfeldt, Mons. 
Estoup, Mons. Arnand, Mons. Martin, 
and Justin, a French lad, belonging to 
V. Alexandre, and a French cook, Jo- 
seph, were murdered. 

“The house of the Russian consul 
general, P. Dobell, Esq. was attacked 
at 1 p. M. by a detachment of the mob 
from Escalta, after the butchery of 
Nichols and Co. Fortunately, the 
consul and his family were at Macoa, 
with the exception of Mr. James Ben- 
nett: at this house I resided. Several 
of the police officers of this pueblo 
(San Miguel) came to the door and 
advised Mr. B. to open it, promising to 
protect him; this was accordingly 
done; the mob rushed in with the offi- 
cers, but from the room we were in 
they succeeded for a short time in 
keeping them, but from time to time 
several of them entered. ‘The officers 
rallied round Bennett, and I was driven 
from the windows of the second story, 
at the point of their knives; from the 
yard I had immediately to swim the 
river, amid a shower of stones and 
clubs. Landing at the gate of a large 
distillery on the oppesite side, which 
was shut, I had to scale a wall 15 or 16 
feet high ; no sooner had I shown my- 
self on the top of which, than I was at- 
tacked by the workmen of the distille- 
ry, and knoeked off the wall by clubs, 
fell into the yard, and was made pris- 
oner. Previous to the opening of the 
door to the mob, Mr. B. and myself 
had stripped to our flannels, to swim 
the river, intending to ask the advice 
of an Armenian merchant, who lived 
on the oppesite bank ; but altering our 
minds, i had no opportunity to dress 
myself, and consequently had only a 
flannel shirt on when taken. My arms 
were lashed behind me with cords 
drawn so tight as to completely stop 
the circulation of the blood, and séon 
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became excessively painful. They 


now me into a canoe, and re-cross- 
ed the river. AsI passed the house, 
I saw my property had been thrown 
from the windows, and what the mob 
could not carry away lay in a pile in 
the street, together with the poor major- 
domo of the house, (whom the assas- 
sins had also driven from the windows 
of the second story ;) he had broke both 
legs in the fall. 

“ The foreman of the distillery had. 
prevented my immediate massacre 
when I was taken ; he continued with 
me during the time I was dragged 
through the streets of St. Miguel, and 
preserved my life, although he could 
not prevent several heavy blows, or the 
heaping of mud and dirt on my head. 
At the bamboo hut of the Gobernardo 
Cillo of the Pueblo, to which they con- 
ducted me, I found Mr. Bennett, whe 
had been carried there before me; we 
were both immediately put in the 
stocks, in company with an Indian ar- 
rested for robbery. ‘The villains soon 
began to conclude on the mode of tak- 
ing our lives, which they were not long 
in settling. At this critical moment 
B. with great presence of mind, ex- 
claimed—‘ We are Catholics; kill us 
without a confessor, arid the whole of 
you will die before morning.’ 
stition induced them to believe this), 
and for a time saved us from violence. 
During the whole time, till late in the 
evening, the mob continued in front of 
the house, demanding us of the police 
officer. Many of the assassins entered 
and sat round us; we expected every 
moment some of these would plunge 
their knives in our bosoms, or that the 
crowd would ferce the house, and noth- 
ing short ef the interference of Divine 
Power prevented it: 

“ Between 4 and 5 Pp. M. we were 
terribly alarmed by the shouts of the 
mob, and the eries of Marta, Marta. 
together with groans and the sounds of 
heavy blows. A. moment after Mons. 
D’Arbell was brought into the house, 
mangled and cut in the most shoeking 
manner, covered with blood, and dis- 
figured with wounds in such a manner 
as to prevent my recognizing him for a 
number of hours. A few minutes after 
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a poor Lascar, belonging to the Me- 
rope, was brought in, dreadfully bruis- 
ed, but not cut. 

“ About dusk a guard came from 
the city to convey Mr. Bennett to a 
place of safety, by orders of the gover- 
nor; but he nobly refused to go, un- 
less they took all of us; and the guard 
returned. He was taken from the 
stocks, and soon after taken from the 
house, under pretence of visiting a sick 
person, but in fact to be killed on the 
dead body of a woman who had just 
expired. A serjeant of the regular 
troops saved his life by advising the 
people to take him to a house where a 
person lay at the point of death, and 
oblige him to cure her. The woman 
was quite cold at the time he began, 
but, by dint of exertion, he preserved 
her life. During this time the villains 
sat round the bed, with their knives 
ready to plunge in his breast the mo- 
ment she expired. Finding her get- 
ting better, they agreed to go back to 
where we were confined, murder us, 
and retire to their homes, as night was 
far advanced. B’s presence of mind 

in saved us ; ‘ Touch one of those 
persons,’ said he, ‘and this woman 
dies.’ 

“My own situation was extremely 
unpleasant, especially after Bennett 
left the house. I supposed he was 


-tourdered, and the men who surround- 


ed me, using every method, short of 
taking my life, to distress me. ‘ Should 
you recollect my face, (said one of 
them to me,) so as to inform against 
me in case we should spare your life ?’ 
‘ Prepare for confession, (said another, ) 
ou have half an hour only to live.’ 
These, and many other remarks and 
questions of a like tendency, served 
not a little to aggravate my sufferings, 
saying nothing of lying nearly naked, 
under an open window, through which 
a cold drizzling rain beat in on me, as 
T lay on the open bamboo floor of the 
hut, for 10 or 11 hours. 
“ About midnight I was greatly re- 
lieved by an old washer-woman, whom 
I employed the first time I visited Ma- 
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nilla. She came with her whole fami- 
ly to see me, bringing a suit of clothes 
belonging to one of the murdered 
Frenchmen, and soon after sent me a 
cup of warm chocolate —At 1 a.m. I 
was taken from the stocks, and allow- 
ed to lie down in a more comfortable 
apartment ; and at 8 A. m. Bennett, to 
my great joy, was brought back. The 
serjeant was still with him. 

‘¢ We were shortly after put in boats, 
and convey ed to Santa Cruz. and pla- 
ced in the house of the corregidor.— 
The populace were sadly disappointed 
in missing their expected prey they 
had assembled in great numbers, filling 
the streets they expected us to pass, 
from St. Miguel’ s through the towns of 
Caipo and Santa Cruz. By going 
down the river we avoided what would 
have been inevitable—the fate of our 
companions. 

“About half past 11 A.M. we re- 
ceived accounts that the mob were 
murdering and plundering the Chinese 
merchants in the Escalta; there short- 
ly after appeared a great deal of confu- 
sion among the white Spaniards, who, 
with their families were getting inside 
the city as fast as possible. 

“The following evening, D’Arbell 
and our wounded friends were removed 
into the hospital, and on the morning 
of the 11th we were conducted, to our 
great satisfaction, inside the walls, and 
placed in the fortress of Santiago for 
safety ; where we found 20 or 30 la- 
dies and gentlemen, French, English, 
Americans, &c. Our arrival afforded 
great pleasure, as I had been two days 
on the dead list, and Mr. Bennett’s fate 
was also a mystery.” 

A list of the murdered is added ; it 
includes Capt. Nichols of the Merope, 
and ten English seamen ; Godefoi, the 
naturalist, sent out by the French gov- 
ernment, and several French captains 
of vessels, &c. ; two Danish merchants, 
six Europeans, unknown, three Span- 
iards, killed by mistake of the mob, 
and from 80 to 100 Chinese. The 
bodies were carried to the sea-shore, 
and buried in a heap. 
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Bene qui ceenat, bene vivit—lucet—eamus 


Quo ducit gula—piscemur—venemur. 


RAISED forever be thy obstinate 
virtue, merry old England: for, to 
this hour hast thou magnanimously 
contemned the vanities of cookery. 
No, the specious miracles of Italian 
science, the bedizening of Monsieur 
Very’s coquinarial millinery, has no 
charms for thy downright simplicity of 
stomach. ‘Thou hast set thine honest 
face against the proselytism of beef and 
mutton into ragouts, soups and other 
mysterious disguises ; and wouldst hold 
no communion with the rash inventors 
of metaphysical dishes, and their disci- 
ples. Honest, unsophisticated food, 
such as his father throve upon, will 
John Bull stand up for, to his last 
breath. Next to the glories of roast 
and boiled, I prize the culinary history 
of my native country. ‘The Romans, 
when they came over to look for pearls, 
found us in possession of choice beef 
and mutton “ multus numerus peco- 
ris,” is the expression of Czesar ; and 
I may as well add here, the testimony 
of another foreigner—Voltaire, who 
thus historically speaks of us in the 
reign of Elizabeth :— 
De leurs troupeaux feconds, leurs plaines 
sont couvertes. Henriade. 
All that the Romans could do, could 
not induce our ancestors to look straight 
at one of their cooks. Roasting and 
boiling required no great clerkship to 
understand them. We were not very 
choice ; but we fed copiously and sat- 
isfactorily, and cared for no man. It 
Was no uncommon thing, in those days, 
for a young princess to take her turn at 
the spit; and a commander-in-chief 
Was not ashamed to exchange his trun- 
cheon for a basting-ladle. Who would 
hot envy them the natural beauties of 
their unpremeditated dishes? what 
palate would not long to snatch a taste 
of the rude energy of their extempore 
dumplings ? In these primitive times, 


Horace, Epist. 6. lib. 1. 


two meals was the order of the day; 
but every man brought to the table a 
full-grown appetite. There was then 
no hypocritical earnestness in the coun- 
tenance and action of a guest, to justify 
the praises of the viands; no fraudu- 
lent concealment of the morsel of which 
the world seem to have legitimately 
disposed. The sincerest interest in 
the business in hand, pervaded the in- 
dustrious circle ; and till repletion gave 
the alarm, never did hands or jaws 
“sive o’+r their functions.” Eating 
was then the most important concern 
of life. Nothing in the way of politics 
or morals (as has since been the case) 
could be effected without-a feast. A 
treaty of peace, or adjustment of a vil- 
lage quarrel,—a marriage, or a cam- 
paign, was not undertaken, as in the 
Roman times, without a savoury sac- 
rifice, proportioned to the occasion. 
Cesar observes, that neither hares, 
hens, nor geese, were used at the tables 
of the Britons. The Druids, in exclud- 
ing these articles from consumptign, 
did no great violence to the taste of the 
people. Their preference was fixed 
upon beef; and that national dish, 
whose pedigree has been calumniously 
dated from Henry VIII.’s time,* owes 
its birth to the free and early adoption 
of the Britons. After the extinction of 
the Druidical superstition, the prejudice 
against poultry continued ; and it was 
in vain that the example of the Ro- 
mans recommended to us the use of the 
cuckoo and the peacock,—the latter 
being but recently brought under -the 
attention of that people, at a feast giv- 
en by Hortensius the‘orator, to the cler- 
gy of Rome. The Saxons, witha judg- 
ment worthy of their high character, 
concurred in, ‘and’even improved upon. 
the British choice. They broke through 
the effeminate practice of parcelling 
out limbs and steaks; and setting at 





* Vide last No. Edinb. Review, art. Cookery. 
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nought the dictates of an illiberal dis- 
cretion, they made the table groan, not 
with the disjecti membra of an ox, but 
the mighty length and breadth of that 
noblest of quadrupeds, “ one entire and 
perfect.” ‘The Danes are said to have 
communicated to us the art of gorman- 
dizmg. I do not think this assertion 
has been well considered; the only ad- 
vantage which I can find they had over 
the natives was, that their bill of fare 
included horse flesh. ‘The conqueror, 
owing to the decided and well-directed 
efforts of the royal purveyors, was a 
very corpulent man. ‘The circum- 
stance is authentically known to us, in 
consequence of its having been made 
the subject of an unlucky joke by the 
King of France. William kept his 
bed for some days, and was informed, 
that Philip had inquired if he was not 
yet delivered of his great belly. The 
angry monarch vowed that ten thous- 
and lances, instead of the usual tapers, 
should attend his churching at Notre 
Dame ; and he made good the pledge 
conveyed in this metaphorical threat. 
The return of the great religious festi- 
val was celebrated chiefly by feasting. 
Great piety, and a love of eating, were 
by no means incompatible things.— 
Christmas was a period the most fa- 
vourable to the indulgence of the one 
and the other; and it was no uncom- 
mon thing for a very devout man to 
die of a surfeit. Laster was not such 
a time for gormandizing: the good 
folks, however, insinuated good cheer 
into that festival ; and it was generally 
acknowledged, that the only sure way 
a man had to acknowledge that he 
was no Jew, was to pay his hearty 
respects toa gammon of bacon. We 
are told of a feast, at a great castle, 
that happened in those times, which 
lasted from three o’clock in the after- 
noon to midnight ; and to the luxuries 
of which, six remote cities of the East 
contributed their choicest products. 
This was atime of innovation on the 
simple and substantial national meal.— 
Henry II., I am afraid, was partial to 
the cena dubia, which nature and mo- 
rality alike condemn.—He vindicated 
his lineage by his fondness for cranes : 


halls of their castles. 
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during his expedition to Ireland he as- 
tonished the natives of that country, by“ 
the number and variety of his dishes,— 
the titles of some of which only have 
reached us, such as karumpie, delle- 
grout, &c. Indeed, William of Maimes- 
bury marks his sense of the grow- 
ing luxury of the times, in terms of the 
most justifiable wrath. Richard I. 
was a monarch of very liberal notions 
upon the subject of eating: not a man 
less than 10,000 a-day called for meat 
at the kitchen of the royal household. 
The Earl of Lancaster distinguished 
himself amongst the nobles, by the 
most honourable profuseness. He de- 
voted about 100,000/. a year, modern 
currency, to the manly expenditure of 
his table. Edward III. ridiculously 
enough, thought to lower the average 
of consumption, by the enactment of 
sumptuary laws ; the first violater of 
them was his own son, Lionel of Clar- 
ence. ‘The marriage of this prince 
was celebrated by thirty exquisite 
courses ; and the fragments of the wed- 
ding feast.fed no less than 1000 very 
hungry people. In this reign it was 
that the Earl of Warwick (Neville), 
one of the greatest fathers of eating 
that England has seen, rendered him- 
self so beloved by the people, in conse- 
quence of the grand scale of his enter- 
tainments. Stow mentions that when- 
ever he came to London, he kept such 
a house, that six oxen at a breakfast 
was considered very moderate indeed ! 
It was usual for the great barons of 
those days to feast their retainers in the 
Nor should we 
insult the memory of our ancestors, by 
supposing that their entertainments, 
like those of the Romans, were mere 
titular feasts, where a man was expect- 
ed to eat and drink a good deal less 
than he spoke and listened. ‘They did 
not esteem it of so much importance to 
inquire, with whom, as upon what, they 
had dined; and never made the ridi- 
culous mistake of calling for a cata- 
logue of guests instead of a bill of fare. 
Such an officer as an Anagnosten* was 
never heard ofin England. The usual 
two meals a day were now split into 
four, and the latter escaping under the 





* His fuyction is fully explained in a note to the life of Atticus in Cornelius Nepos. 
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gentle title of a livery. An unhappy 
love of variety (as great an enemy as 
disease to the ability of the stomach) 
then gathered force. The Archbish- 
op of York, at his installation feast, 
left to his guests the range of 104 oxen, 
1000 sheep, 2000 pigs, and a due pro- 
portion of other constitutional commo- 
dities. 'The day might have lived in 
our admiration, but for an unlucky ap- 
pendix of 104 peacecks, and 400 
swans. But, oh, the revolutions of 
tastes! The ordinary breakfast of an 
earl and his lady, we are told, in those 
days, consisted of bread, meat, (salt- 
fish on days of abstinence), beer, and 
wine! You might offer any sum fora 
lady subject to the vapours, without 
the least risk of losing your money. 
The more ambitious part of the nobili- 
ty permitted the introduction of fanci- 
fully-manufactured pastry at their din- 
ners. ‘The most venerable characters 
in paste were sacrificed without mercy ; 
sex or age was not spared; and one 
common death awaited a demon and 
an angel. The accession of Henry 
VIII. ought to be marked in white by 
all the lovers of good-eating. It was 
in his reign that the policy of suppres- 
sing the system of purveying began to 
show itself in the glowing and pathetic 
sirloin, that rendered us the envy of all 
our neighbours. The fear of the pur- 
veyor, it would seem, caused the re- 
markable neglect of ox-breeding, in the 
early part of our history. In a remon- 
strance to Edward I. by the barons, 
clergy, and commons of the great hard- 
ships imposed upon them by aids, tal- 
lages, and contributions of provisions, 
the necessity of supplying salt beef 
seems to go nearest to their hearts. In 
Henry II.’s time an ox was worth but 
three sheep; before that, it was never 
valued at more than six. The extinc- 
tion of the race of purveyors allowed 
the greatest attention to the feeding of 
the ox; and consequently, in the reign 
of Henry VIII. the ox, on the average, 
was worth fifteen sheep. Families of 
distinction lived chiefly on salt-meat 
and fish during winter, with which they 
consumed inordinate quantities of mus- 
tard. Happily the rage for cooks had 
not been introduced. The Earl of 
Northumberland, as appears by his 
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household book, employed but two 
cooks, for a retinue of 200 persons. 
Fowl, which had been forbidden to 
any under the class of lords, did not 
form a frequent dish even at their ta- 
bles ; although the list of poultry, as 
well as other dinner articles, was sig- 
nally increased in this reign, as ap- 
pears from the authority of the follow- 
ing verse :— 

Turkeys, carps, pickerel, and beer, 

Were brought into England, all in one year. 


In consequence of a temporary fam- 
ine about this period, the common 
council of London, by a formal order, 
confined the Lord Mayor to seven dish- 
es a-day, and prohibited the use of 
cranes and bustards, under a penalty. 
The English found out the use of a va- 
riety of roots in this reign. Queen 
Catharine used to send to Flanders for 
a sallad, but now it could be had for a 
song in London. The histories of this 
time teem with complaints of the lux- 
ury of the clergy. Indeed we owe it 
to the profession to state, that they 
have been, at all times, the most lib- 
eral patrons of good eating. What- 
ever they might say in theory, they 
certainly admitted, by their practice, 
the truth of the ancient maxim, that 
a perfectly wise man should be as ex- 
pert in the use of pleasures, as in the 
discharge of any of his duties: “ Cui 
cor sapiat, ei quoque sapiat palatus :” 
a sentiment no where more openly ac- 
knowledged than at the Inns of Court. 
Elizabeth, in the magnificence of her 
soul, encouraged the spirit of feasting. 
She was a mortal enemy to fasting, as 
appears from the curious preambles to 
some of her acts.—Hollinshed marks 
the rise of the taste for corrupt cookery 
in his time, by a complaint, that the 
nobility began to employ “ musical- 
headed Frenchmen.” James I. was 
no great friend to the pleasures of the 
table. The country gentlemen did 
themselves honour, meantime, by their 
virtuous fidelity to the traditions of 
their fathers ; for we find a member of 
Parliament, of that time, declaring that 
a justice of peace, in his day, was a 
sort of animal, which for half a dozen 
chickens, would dispense with a dozen 
penallaws. The great national spirit 
of eating was asleep in the reign ef 
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Cromwell; and after the Restoration, 
when it began to peep forth occasion- 
ally at a wedding, a baptism, or a 
wake, the imprudent monarch pursued 
it by penal statutes. The last centu- 
ry, which may be called the dark age 
of eating, is eminently relieved by the 
circumstance of six Lord Mayors of 
London dying in office, in the interval 
of 30 years. 

Where is there a nation, then, that 
can exhibit such a spotless shield as 
England ? Greece and Rome affected 
poverty and frugality, forsooth. Milo, 
and some think Epicurus, saved the 
credit of the former. ‘There were 
some redeeming characters also a- 
mongst the Romans. With what ex- 
quisite glee does Horace chuckle over 
his sleek and portly person ; and he 
positively tells us that no one could es- 
cape him during his fasting moments. 
“ Impransus non qui civem dignosce- 
ret hoste.”” But the Emperor Vitellius, 
in my fancy, was worth ail that sat 
on the same throne before and after 
him. His brain was not turned with 
sauces ; it was all glorious substantial 
eating with him. Seven millions Brit- 
ish, per annum, was his rate of expen- 
diture. Whata reign for the gastrono- 
mic department ! What a time of sat- 
urnalia for the masticators and their de- 
pendences! ‘The oldest people in the 
world, the Chinese, are the greatest 
flesh eaters, and do honour to their 
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meritorious citizens chiefly by cram- 
ming them. 
ing animals to the gods,proceeded from 
the experience which men had of the 
appeasing properties ofa dinner. The 
English is the only nation which has 
kept off cookery and despotism. Our 
liberties and our dishes are placed on a 
permanent basis: they mutually pre- 
serve each other, and are allied in the 
superstitious regard of the worshipful 
people of England. Perhaps it is this 
prejudice that the legislature means to 
compliment, by the custom of making 
laws only after dinner. Among the 
Romans, the circumstance of eating 
salt together bound strangers to each 
other. In England, a dinner has al- 
most a sacramental obligation. The 
policy of English monarchs has con- 
tinued the coronation feast for wise 
purposes. I have heard a friend boast, 
that the late venison feast at Westmin- 
ster hall, would have inoculated the se- 
verest republican with ey alty toGeorge 
IV. Happy England! secure alike 
from hunger and from slavery ; may 
the spirit of Eating, and of freedom 
never forsake thy sons ! May glory in 
arts and arms be theirs—an uncorrupt- 
ed taste—keen appetite, and the huge 
sirloin, in which they may 
With desperate knife 

The deep incision make, and talk the while 


Of Engiand’s glory ne’er to be defaced, 
While hence they borrow vigour. 





(Literary Gazette, Sept.) 


VOYAGES IN THE NORTHERN PACIFIC, &c. &c. 


CHAP. V.- 

The Columbia takes in a cargo for the Rys- 
sians at Norfolk Sound.—Russian Settlers 
for the Sandwich Islands—Arrival at 
Columbia River —Sail for Owyhee — 
Trade with the Natives—Russian settlers 
on Owyhee.—Sail for Canton.—Return to 
Columbia River— Arrival at Norfolk Sound. 


AVING returned to Columbia 
from Monterey, we speedily dis- 
charged our cargo, and took on board 
afresh one for Norfolk Sound. ‘The 
16th of September, having completed 
our wood and water, we sailed for that 
place. On anchoring in Norfolk Sound 
we found four American vessels lying 
there, from whom we learnt that the 


war with America was at an end. One 
of these, the Pedlar, was seized by the 
Russians for selling powder to the na- 
tives in the Sound, but was given up 
before we sailed, (after several attempts 
to get out,) on the 17th of October, 
1815. The ship Isabella sailed at the 
same time, with Dr. Shefham, a Rus- 
sian, and some settlers for the Sand- 
wich Islands ; it being their intention 
to obtain footing there, as they had 
done on the coast of New Albion, the 
N. W. coast of America, of the whole 
of which I am of opinion the Russians 
will possess themselves in time. 


On the 25th of October, we again 
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entered the river Columbia, and sent 
the furs on shore to be re-packed. In 
November, nine bark canoes arrived 
with furs from the interior; on the 
10th we received our cargo on board 
with stores, &c. and on the 13th, made 
sail for the Sandwich Islands. Nothing 
remarkable occurred on our passage, 
and on the 10th of December we made 
the Island of Owyhee; the ship was 
surrounded with canoes filled with arti- 
cles of trade. Onthe 12th we came 
ioo off the village of Tyroa, half a mile 
from the Morai on the point. Found 
the American ship Milwood here, pur- 
chasing sandal wood at the rate of 7 
dollars for 133lbs. The King, Ta- 
meahmeah, came on board with the 
gentlemen we left last year, who had 
been well treated by the natives and 
wanted for nothing. On their first 
landing, the King had houses built for 
them, and gave them servants to attend 
on them. His Majesty and the Queens 
were rejoiced to see their old friend, 
Captain Jennings, and after taking a 
good proportion of wine they went on 
shore together. The Prince Reoreo 
and his step-sister Maroo also visited 
the vessel; the Prince was accompa- 
nied by one of the chief priests; he 
was highly tatooed, and would not go 
under deck for fear the sailors or na- 
tives would walk above him. Being 
the greatest man on the island, no per- 
son was allowed to put even a hand 
above his head on pain of death. His 
sister was not so ceremonious, but came 
below and took her wine with me, and 
pressed me very much to remain on 
Owyhee. 

The Russians had arrived and were 
on shore. Dr. Shefham assured the 
King that he merely came to collect 
plants afid see what the Islands produ- 
ced. During our whole stay, our 
decks were continually crowded with 
natives. We shipped a large quantity 
of island rope, which makes excellent 
running rigging ; and the people were 
employed killing and salting pork ; the 
King, Queens, Prince and Princess 
coming on board daily and remaining 
until evening. Wanting to overhaul 
the rigging and caulk the ship, we de- 
termined to run down to Woahoo, 


Where there isa fine close harbour. 
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We acquainted the King with our in- 
tentions, and he sent one of his hika- 
nees or confidential men on board, 
named Kenopoo, to accompany us and 


see that we should get what we want-— 


ed. On the 16th of December we 
took leave of Tameahmeah, and with 
the ship full of men, women, and chil- 
dren, made sail for Woahoo, passed 
the islands of Tahoorooa, Raini, and 
Morokoi, and on the 18th arrived at 
Woahoo. We were boarded outside 
by John Young, a white man, who had 
lived on these islands upwards of 33 
years: he piloted us into the harbour 
and we moored close to the shore, 
where thousands of the natives were 
collected, and soon crowded us. Mr. 
Manning, a Spaniard, and Ir. Harr- 
bottle, an Englishman. who had been 
on the island for many years, came on 
board, as did also a number of respect- 
able white men. This being Sunday 
we gave the people liberty to go on 
shore; one of the men, who left the 
Forester at Owyhee, came back with 
them, and remained. Next morning 
at sunrise we fired two muskets and 
sent the women out of the ship, and at 
sunset did the same as a signal for them 
to come on board; this practice we 
continued, and by that means kept the 
ship clear of natives. By the 29th of 
December we had completed repairing 
the rigging, caulked and painted the 
ship inside and out, and salted a quan- 
tity of pork ; we then left these friend- 
ly people, and made sail towards Mooi, 
another of the group. 1st of January, 
1816, we were close in with the village 
of Whymea ; the natives came off in 
great numbers, bringing hogs, goats, 
and vegetables to barter. ‘The King 
Tamoree, did not make his appear- 
ance, but sent his head man to measure 
the schooner. On the 4th our gentle- 
men came on board, and we sailed for 
China, where we arrived on the 11th 
of February. The grand mandarin 
came on board to measure the vessel, 
and made the usual present of two lean 
bullocks, ten jars of sour stuff misnam- 
ed wine, and ten bags of something 
they call flour; they were not worth 
the trouble of taking on board, and f 
sold them to the compridore for two 
dozen geese. 
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April 30th.—Weighed and made 
sail from Macao towards the N. W. 
coast of America. On the 23d of 
May we passed Ormsby’s Peak, a very 
high rock that makes like a ship in full 
sail, and is quite covered with birds, 
latitude 30d. 48m. north, longitude 
217d. east. Our passage was the 
quickest ever made. July 11th, we 
saw Hallibut Island; also a remarka- 
ble volcano on the main land, from 
which a column of smoke ascended. 
Stood along towards the Straits of 
Oonalaska, and next day were close 
up with the island of that name.— 
Tacked one mile from the west side of 
the Straits, wind blowing in hard 
squalls from N. W.; all the islands in 
sight were covered with snow; three 
bodarkees, with Oonalaska Indians, 
came on board, abreast of Cook’s-har- 
bour. They had been out fishing, and 
_ were returning home; they gave us 
some fish, and we gave them rum in 
exchange. July 17th, off the Island 
of St. George, we were boarded by two 
bodarkees, with one Russian and four 
Indians ; next day we got off the land- 
ing-place where there was a considera- 
ble store, a large bodarkee came on 
board and took the cargo on shore, and 
by the evening we had taken on board 
313 bales of fur seal-skins. The Rus- 
sians brought us off plenty of gull’s 
eggs, salted ducks, and a number of 
young sea lions, which we found very 
good eating. ‘The Islands of St. Paul 
and St, George are within sight of each 
other; the Russians keep 12 men on 
each, for the purpose of curing the fur 
seal-skin, with which these islands 
abound. They take 40,000 annually, 
and still the seal does not decrease. 
The mode they pursue is as follows :— 
The seal comes on shore to pup in 
July, and stays the whole summer, 
(leaving a sufficient number of clap- 
matches and wigs:) the hunters drive 
up the last year’s pups like a flock of 
sheep, out of sight and hearing of the 
old ones, and knock them on the head ; 
taking care not to let one of those dri- 
ven up escape. Each summer’s pups 
go to sea and come on shore next sum- 
mer, and are fit tokil!. They leave 


the islands in November very lean ; 
they take in several smooth stones 
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about the size of an egg, [ suppose for 
ballast. I could never find out where 
the seal winters ; but certain it is, they 
must have a place where they remain 
during that season and feed, which has 
not yet been discovered. The people 
on these islands live under ground; 
they collect drift-wood enough in sum- 
mer to last the winter ; they live chief- 
ly on sea-lion meat jerked, pickled 
ducks, gull’s eggs preserved in oil, &c. 

On the 24th we saw the ship-rock, 
and could hear the roaring of the sea- 
lion and elephant, long before we could 
see the rock, it being very foggy. On 
its clearing away, we saw the Island of 
Oonalaska, and stood towards Cook’s 
Straits. The next day it came on to 
blow hard from 8. E.; made sail for 
the harbour, black whale blowing in 
all directions ; we found a snug town, 
church, &c. the natives were all em- 
ployed drying salmon for the ‘winter. 
Captain Jennings and the gentlemen 
accompanied the governor on shore ; 
they took some rum with them to treat 
the Russians, who have a numerous 
herd of cattle and make excellent but- 
ter and cheese. They keep two skin- 
boats constantly employed in summer, 
collecting the drift-wood about the isl- 
and, which is the only fuel they have. 
We lay here until the 29th, when we 
made sail towards Cook’s Straits.— 
While we lay about these islands we 


had not more than three clear days. 


The Island of Oonalaska is in the 
latitude of 53d. 55m. north, and longi- 
tude 166d. 22m. west. This island is 
the chief depot for all the furs collected 
on the Aluthean Islands ; and appears 
quite barren, without the least sign of 
wood. ‘There is an excellent harbour 
off the N. W. side, capable of holding 
seven hundred vessels, and completely 
land-locked. The town consists of 
about twenty houses, a church, and 
some large sheds for the purpose of 
drying salmon and other fish. There 
are about twelve Russians here; the 
remainder of the inhabitants of the 
town are Kodiacks, and natives of the 
island, all converts to the Greek church. 
The natives of this, as well as of all 
the Aluthean Islands, are low in sta- 
ture, broad, flat faces, with black eyes, 
and coarse black hair. Their dress 
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consists of a loose frock, made of the 
skins of ducks and other birds, sewed 
neatly together ; this part of the dress 
is the same in both sexes. When the 
men go in their canoes to hunt or fish, 
they wear a dress of the entrails of the 
seal; it is made like a large loose shirt, 
with a hood, and is water-proof. They 
also wear trowsers and boots, made 
from the throat of the sea-lion or ele- 
phant, which are water-proof also.— 
‘They are extremely fond of ornaments, 
particularly of beads, with which they 
ornament their garments and person ; 
they wear them round the neck, and 
pendant from the nose and ears, through 
which many holes are made. The 
men have a helmet or cap, ornamented 
with the beard of the sea-lion and with 
seed-beads. All the natives use paint. 
There are several villages about the 
harbour, but the island seems very thin- 
ly peopled, owing, I suppose, to the 
number that are employed by the Rus- 
sians on their establishments on the N, 
W. coast of America. Their canoes 
or bodarkees, are made from the skins 
of the hair-seal, stretched over a light 
wooden frame, leaving one, two, or 
three holes on the top for the sitters ; 
the frame is sometimes of whalebone, 
and the vessels are from 10 to 16 feet 
long, and about three feet wide in the 
middle, gradually tapering towards the 
ends. They are pulled with great 
swiltness by a double paddle, about 12 
feet long, with a blade at each end, and 
held by the middle; they are general- 
ly made of ash. The canoes perform 
voyages along the coast for several 
hundred miles, for the purpose of hunt- 
mg the sea-otter and seal; they also 
kill black whales, which are about these 
islands in great plenty. If in their 
hunting excursions they are overtaken 
bya gale of wind, they lash all their 
cances together in form ofa raft, and 
in this manner float lightly on the top 
of the sea without the least danger. 
The large boats, or bodarkees, are 
made from the skins of the sea-lion or 
elephant, stretched over a stout wooden 
frame, open at the top, and are capable 
of carrying 50 or 60 men. In these 
boats they go to all the Aluthean Isl- 
ands, to collect the furs; and some- 
‘umes to the main land for timber. In 
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catching the sea-otter and seal, these 
people are very dexterous; they con- 
ceal themselves behind the rocks, and 
throw out a seal-skin blown, with a line 
affixed, and draw it gently towards the 
shore: the seal or sea-otter following 
till within reach of their spears, they 
are easily captured. In hunting, they 
wear masks and skins to represent the 
beasts they are in pursuit of; they al- 
ways carry a rifle with them, in the 
use of which they are very dexterous. 
All of them are extremely fond of rum, 
and they often part with their garments 
and hunting utensils, to purchase a 
small quantity. ‘Their principal food 
consists of the black whale; also, 
salmon, cod, hallibut, herrings, &c. 
When these fish are in season, they 
cure sufficient to last them through the 
winter, by drying and smoking them, 
without salt ; they also eat their victuals 
without it; and the reason they give 
is, that it hurts the sight. Whether 
this be the case or not, all the natives 
are very sharp-sighted. On this isl- 
and they have about 40 head of fine 
cattle, first imported from the Spanish 
Maine; they have also some large 
hogs, which are fed on fish, and conse- 
quently not very delicate. 





CHAP. VI. 


The Winter of 1816, on the Columbia Ri- 
ver.—Sail for the Sandwich Islands.— 
Account of the Columtia.—Manners and 
Customs of the Natives. 

IN August, 1816, we once more 
touched at the Columbia, unloaded,and 
refitted. We lived in tents on shore, 
within a fence erected to keep the In- 
dians from stealing our tools. On the 
Oth Sept. two canoes, belonging to the 
N. W. Company, arrived from the in- 
terior; they had left the brigade, con- 
sisting of nine canoes and about seven- 
ty men, encamped at Oak-point, sixty 
miles up the river. On the Ist of Oc- 
tober, the whole brigade of canoes ar- 


rived with furs; and, on the 5th, they” 


again sailed (well armed) with stores 


for the interior, under the direction of 


Mr. M’Kenzie. 

While here, I employed an Indian 
hunter; who, with my finding powder 
and shot, supplied the ship with ducks, 
geese, and swans, for one blanket. 
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On the 10th Jan. we crossed the bar 
and got safe to sea. 

The Columbia river is full of sand- 
banks, formed by the numerous small 
rivers that branch off in various direc- 


* tions from the main one.. The coun- 


try, on both sides, is formed of impen- 
etrable woods, chiefly pine, elder, ma- 
ple, and birch trees; further up, there 
are plenty of good oaks and ash. The 
first tribe of Indians we saw were call- 
ed the Chickeloes, under a chiefsnamed 
Calpo. They come from a place call- 
ed Classet, to the northward of the ri- 
ver, on the sea coast, and bring otter 
and beaver skins to trade at the fort. 
‘They encamp in Baker’s-bay, and con- 
tinue, from June to October, curing 
salmon and sturgeon for the winter. 
They are a very warlike people, and 
extremely dangerous, taking every ad- 
vantage if you are off your guard. So 
hostile and treacherous were they, that 
we never allowed the men of this tribe 
to come on board. 

About five miles up the river, on 
the north side, stands the Chinook vil- 
lage. The king of this tribe is called 
Com Comly, or Madsaw, which, in the 
Chinook tongue, signifies ‘Thunder. 
The village consists of about thirty 
houses, built of wood, and very large ; 
they are formed of boards, with the 
edges resting on each other, and fasten- 
ed with stripes of bark to upright posts, 
which are stuck in the ground on eith- 
er side of them. Some have ridge- 

e and rafters, but the chief part are 
nearly flat on the top; they have old 
mats spread inside and out, to keep 
out the windand rain. In every house 
there are from five to fifteen families, 
and each family has a fire in the mid- 
die of the building. On the sides they 
have their bed places, raised about a 
foot from the earth; and covered with 
mats; where they pig in all together, 
men, women, and children. The 
houses are decorated with rude carved 
images, which they call clamas, or 
gods, but they do not seem to pay any 
kind of homage or attention to them. 
Their furniture consists of boxes or 
chests, hollowed from the solid wood, 
of all sizes, and curiously carved ; and 
a number of baskets, which they work 
so close as to hold water. In the boxes 
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they keep their property and spare 
garments, and also their dry provision, 
When the Indians shift to their winter 
quarters, they carry all the planks and 
mats of their houses with them, leaving 
nothing but the rafters and frame stand- 
ing. ‘They are filthy to the extreme: 
allow whole piles of fish entrails and 
other uncleanness to lie in the middle 
of the houses, never attempting to clear 
it away. Even in their eating they are 
very nasty; I have frequently seen 
them with a piece of meat, half roasted, 
in the dirt and ashes, lying on the 
ground with their feet on it, and tear- 
ing it like wild beasts with their teeth. 
After their fish is boiled, they turn it 
out on a mat, or, if they have not got 
one readily, on the ground, and collect 
round it like a pack of hounds, devour- 
ing dirt and all. ‘Their mode of boil- 
ing fish, vegetables, &c. &c. is rather 
singular, and deserves to be related. 
They put whatever is to be cooked in- 
to a basket, and, nearly filling it with 
water, place it on the ground; they 
then proceed to boil or sodden it, by 
putting in red hot stones (of which they 
have a number for the purpose) in 
quick succession, until the victuals are 
done to their satisfaction. 

The chief employment of the men is 
to hunt and fish; they are, however, 
generally speaking, very lazy, and 
their young men lie basking in the sun, 
on the sides of the river, for hours to- 
gether. The women and girls are em- 
ployed in making hats, mats, &c. and 
in collecting berries and wood. These 
people have not the least notion of till- 
ing the ground; they trust to Provi- 
dence for every thing, and derive their 
chief support from the river and_ sea. 
They collect plenty of berries and fish 
in summer to last them through the 
winter. ‘The former they preserve by 
mixing them up with salmon or seal 
oil, and, making them into lumps, set 
them to dry in the sun. When sufli- 
ciently dry, they are laid by in boxes 
and baskets for winter. The salmon 
they cure by splitting it up into four 
slices, and running splinters of wood 
across them. These they also dry in 
the sun, and then hang them up in the 
houses, where they are soon smoked 
and laid by for use. They are cured 
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without salt, which is never used. The 
Indian women are complete drudges, 
yet they seem to work cheerfully — 
‘They have a root here like the pota- 
toe, called by the natives wapitoe ; it 
grows chiefly in swampy ground, and 
is collected in September. 

‘The men are very stout and hardy ; 
their height from 5 feet to 5 feet eight 
inches, well proportioned, and with 
very little beard. They wear a dress 
made of the skins of the wood-rat, sew- 
ed neatly together and thrown over the 
shoulders: this garment is the same in 
both sexes, with the addition of a pet- 
ticoat, which the women wear. It 
goes under the right arm and above the 
left, where it fastens with a wooden 
skewer, being open down the side, so 
that it leaves both arms at liberty for 
the use of their weapons. ‘Their ears 
are perforated in many parts, and small 
bits of leather fastened in, from which 
hang shells in shape not much dissimi- 
lar toa game cock’s spur, and about 
one inch in length. ‘These shells are 
called hiaqua. ‘The nose is aiso per- 
forated, from which beads are suspend- 
ed; and sometimes a large goose or 
swan’s quill is pushed through. They 
anoint their bodies with a sort of red 
ochre and seal oil; and are very ex- 
pert in the use of the bow, bludgeon, 
and dagger. ‘Their bows are made of 
pine, about four feet long, and, in the 
middle, two inches broad, tapering off 
towards each end. ‘The sinew of the 
elk is laid on the back of the bow, 
which bends it the contrary way, and 
strengthens it; the string is also made 
of the sinew of the elk, and it requires 
aman of some strength to string them. 
The Chenooks are very expert in the 
use of this weapon ; they will stand on 
the deck and stick an arrow into the 
truck with ease. ‘Their arrows are 
made of light wood, and pointed with 
stone, bone, glass, ivory, or iron.— 
Those barbed with ivory I have seen 
pierce a three-quarter of an inch plank 
at twelve yards distance. One day 
some of our people were practising the 
bow on board; they stood aft, and en- 
deavoured to strike a small looking- 
glass placed on the bow of the vessel, 
but none of them could succeed. An 
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Indian, who was standing by, laughed 
most heartily at them, and taking up 
his bow, stood on the stern, and shoot- 
ing, broke the glass in pieces, at a dis- 
tance of 95 feet, the mark being about 
three inches square. ‘The bludgeon is 
made of bone or iron, about two feet 
long, and stout in proportion, and 
handsomely carved and ornamented 5 
the daggers are made of flint-stone or 
iron, and are held by the middle, so 
that they use both ends. ‘The natives 
have a kind of loop to the bludgeon 
and dagger, which goes over the wrist, 
to prevent their being wrenched out of 
their hands; and they never stir out 
without one of these weapons. | Their 
original tools are chisels made out of 
the pine knot, axes of stone, and stone 
mallets. With these they split large 
cedar trees into planks, with which 
they build their houses. ‘Their canoes 
are very simple ; some are large enough 
to carry 30 people, being about 40 feet 
long, the middle nearly 6 feet broad, 
and becoming gradually narrower to- 
ward the end. ‘They are about two 
feet deep, handsomely ornamented and 
painted; the ornamental parts are the 
teeth of the wolf and sea-otter, which 
navigators have taken for human teeth. 
The paddles are made light and small, 
the length generally 6 feet, of which 
2 1-2 feet forms the blade ; the lower 
end is forked like a fish’s tail, and the 
upper end is crutched very neatly. In 
the canoes they keep nets, hooks, har- 
poons, and fish-gigs, &c. also long 
spears for spearing salmon. The 
Chenook women are short and very 
stout, with thick and often bandy legs. 
Their hair, which is jet black, they al- 
low to hang loose all round their heads 
and over their shoulders, never cutting 
it off unless at the death of some near 
relative. They wear, as I have notic- 
ed, a petticoat made of rushes twisted 
over a string, with ends hanging loose- 
ly down. ‘This garment reaches the 
knee, and keeps them very warm.— 
The war-dress of the men is made of 
the elk-skin, which is dressed in the 
interior ; it is very thick and yet plia- 
ble ; an arrow cannot penetrate it, and 
I have even tried with a pistol ball at 
the distance of twelve yards without 
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effect. It is worn exactly as the com- 
mon dress, but is doubled about the 
body. ‘The men also weara hat in 
the shape of a cone, with a string that 
fastens under the chin. These people 
have a horrid custom of flattening the 
heads of infants. When a child is 
born, they lay it in a small canoe or 
cradle made for that purpose; they 
then fix a pad on the forehead and bind 
it tight down, and keep it so till it 
broadens the face and forces the eyes 
out, giving them a most ferocious ap- 
pearance. When the child screams 
with pain, they loosen the bandage and 
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hold it to the breast; the flatter the 
head is, the greater the beauty in their 
estimation. Polygamy is allowed, and 
they keep three or four wives ; they: 
are not jealous, and so far from being 
at all delicate, they allow their women 
to goon board ship, and remain for 
weeks, taking care, however, to be 
well paid beforehand. Their mode of 
burying the dead is to fasten them in a 
small canoe with all their property, and 
hang the vessel up between two trees 
or stakes ; they then cover them with 
mats. 





ERLKCENIG. 


BY GETHE. 


Who rides so late through the tempest wild ? 
’Tis the father who bears his darling child ; 
As the thunders roll and lightnings glare, 
He presses more closely his anxious care. 


* Oh! save me from him,” the infant cries ; 

*¢ Look, father, where yonder Erikenig flies— 
Grim King of terrors, with crown and spear—” 

“ Peace, peace, dear child, there is nought to fear.” 


« My prettiest boy, wilt go with me ? 

Thy life shall be pleasure and revelry ; 

With sweetest of flowers I'll dress thy head, 
And the daintiest fairies shall guard thy bed.” 


«« My father, dear father, and dost thou not hear 

What Erlkenig is whispering soft in mine ear ?”’ 

*¢ Courage, dear boy, it is only the trees, 

As their dry leaves in murmurs thus answer the breeze.’ 


* Come with me, come with me, thou prettiest boy, 
The pleasures of fairies with me thou'lt enjoy : 

My daughter shall love thee—shall sing thee to rest ; 
Thy day shall be happy, thy night shall be blest.” 


*¢ Oh, father, dear father, look yonder, where lo ! 

Sits Erlkenig’s daughter in garments of snow.” 

“ Cheerily, boy, ’tis the lightning’s gleam, 

Through the ancient willows which droop o’er the stream.”’ 


* Young urchin, I love thee, then haste to obey : 
And art thou not willing, I’ll tear thee away.” 
* Oh, father, dear father, now guard me from ill : 
His eyes flash with fire, his grasp is so chill—” 


The father was troubled, and hurrying wild, 
Pressed close and yet closer his anxious child. 
He gains with transport the friendly door— 

He gaz’d in his arms—but the child was no more ! 
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CANT, 


“ Gratiano says an infinite deal of nothings, 
More than any man in Venice.”—Merchant of Venice. 


MR. EDITOR, 

O you wish to know what cant is ? 

Tis what Hamlet studied, ‘ Words, 
words, words,’—not Wordsworth (as 
a gentleman of my acquaintance would 
say; who has the gift of making the 
very worst puns possible,) for there is 
no worth in them. They stand for no 
ideas, or rather stand for all. They 
are expressions to let, and are taken 
into the service of those muddy con- 
ceptions, that are beyond the reach of 
all ordinary language. Were writing 
and speaking confined to their legiti- 
mate ends, there would. be no such 
thing; but where quill and tongue go 
for the writing and speaking sake, there 
isno way of getting over the breaks, 
the puzzles, and the dubiosities, of 
meaning, without a copious vocabulary 
of cant. It is like its parent—a many- 
headed monster; and from the cobbler 
to the king, each calling hath its stock. 
With but this difference between the 
kinds, that the more vulgar are the 
more expressive—nothing being so 
dull, so stupid, and utterly fade as the 
cant of high life. 

The only person free from this habit, 
and independent of this auxiliary, is 
the citizen of the world; but he is al- 
most an imaginary being. Weare a 
universe of tradesmen, and all delve at 
something; there are labourers in the 
palace, as well as in the vineyard. We 
are each surrounded with our little at- 
mosphere, of which the atoms are 
mighty to us: the objects with which we 
are there conversant, are ever present 
to our senses,—become a part and par- 
cel of our minds, and when we take 
distant and more general views of 
things, we tacitly refer them to, and 
illustrate them by those lesser objects, 
which are hourly before our eyes.— 
Hence the expressiveness of the vul- 
gar, who apply the homely and the 
tangible, where the learned and fash- 
ionable use the affected and ideal.— 
Cant with the vulgar is metaphor; 
with others, conceit—as a term of re- 
proach, indeed, it should be applied 
only to the latter. 


Those who lay most claim to be 
considered citizens of the world, are 
travellers ; yet among this class are to 
be found the oldest and most egregious 
of canters—from Sir John Mandeville 
to Tom Coryatt, and from the much- 
abused author of the Crudities to any 
one you please. ‘Travel, I fear, wears 
out more shoes than prejudices :—as 
the greatest and most startling novelty 
to the voyager is the language and 
strange sounds of foreign countries, he 
catches words first, and leaves ideas to 
follow at their leisure—often omits 
them altogether, by particular desire. 
Much in the same way with ‘all of us, 
when we travel into life and know- 
ledge: we are taught vocabularies— 
made to repeat whole dictionaries by 
rote—learn explanations ten times 
more formidable than what they ex- 
plain, tgnotum per ignotius, and get 
our ideas of things by the same method 
that, folks say, lawyers get to heaven. 
No wonder if we cant and babble non- 
sense. We are taught dead languages 
and dead sciences, and are left to\catch 
the living principles, the vital know- 
ledge of humanity, from unmeaning 
conversation, and from the worthless 
stray volumes on the — Of which 
may fall into our hands. “We are left 
for all this discipline—this nurture of 
the soul, in boyhood and youth to san- 
guine fancy and untempered passion ; 
and, as years roll on, are compelled to 
learn from that hard, cold teacher, Ex- 
perience, the futility of former hopes. 
and old ideas. We are led thus to 
judge of things that are to be, by the 
things that were to be: we learn the 


vanity of hope, but,in learning the harsh. 


lesson, we lose the mental strength, 
the independent, self-subsisting spirit, 
which might have enabled us to do 


without it. Thus cheated of the future, 


we turn our views upon the past—our 
reflections upon ourselves. We con- 
sider our race of existence as run; 
and, with the spiritual pride of beings 
that have fulfilled their period of ex- 
istence, we turn philosophers, and 
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speculators, and teachers: Our feel- 
ings and perception, dormant upon one 
another, lie rankling and rotting into 
morbidity and corruption. Ever con- 
templating our own confused minds, 


and their more confused copies of 


things, we grow dizzy, as we flatter 
ourselves we grow wise. A _ haze 
spreads itself between us and the world 
of intellect; yet we talk on, as if the 
objects were as distinct as ever. The 
crazed mind, from which has been 
blotted every idea, clings in vanity and 
dotage to the words, and the sounds, 
with which it has been familiar; and 
in pleasing and happy self-delusion 
takes sound for sense, and cant for phi- 
losophy,—like Lear with his straw 
Sceptre, it ‘is every inch a king.’ It 
is often the primates of intellect who 
are thus visited; but it is some conso- 
lation to them, that the world can 
scarce perceive their aberrations—there 
is no measure by which they can be 
meted. If their effusions be unmean- 
ing, a spirit still glows through them, 
which affrights the vulgar frome ques- 
tioning, and makes them esteem it 
profane to attempt unveiling the noth- 
ingness that is enshrined within.— 
There is generally a ‘slight glimmer 
throughout that looks like Platonicism, 
and is more striking from the surround- 
ing darkness. With the vulgar rev- 

erence for obscurity, we are at first 
more inclined to attribute the unintel- 
ligibility of a work to our own dulness 
than to that of the author, till we take 
up books of philosophy and perspicaci- 
ty united, which shake our worshipful 
opinions of the obscure. 

“The works of Des Cartes,” says 
Le Clerc, “ were the first books that 
brought Mr. Locke (so he himself told 
me) to the study of philosophy: for 


though he did not assent to the truth of 


all his notions, he found that he wrote 
with great clearness, which made him 
think that it was the fault of the au- 
thors, rather than his own, that he had 
not understood some other philosophi- 
cal books.” 

If we proceed from hence to poetry, 
we shall find cant more at home : it is 
here in its original signification of song, 
and not inexpressively derived, bear- 
ing as it does, even in its most prosai 
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taste, such a resemblance to those pop- 
ular snatches of tune, which 
* We whistle as we go, for want of thought.” 


There aré many who could no more 
live without the favourite tune or fa- 
vourite line of the hour, than they could 
without the morning newspaper ; it is 
to them just what tobacco is to the poor 
artizan—a soothing employment, a gen- 
tle opiate, 

“ To steep the senses in forgetfulness.’’ 
Weare such unspiritual beings, that 
thought requires some mechanical ac- 
companiment ; some people, even of 
intellectual habits, cannot raise an 
idea while they sit—their minds won’t 
go without their legs. We know an 
author who regularly destroys a pair 
of gloves—literally eats them—for ev- 
ery song he writes ; and ancther, who 
always sits down to a lathe, as a pre- 
parative for composition. For those 
whose cogitations do not tend paper- 
wards, a tune is the simplest spell of 
the kind, at once soothing and exciting, 
But we have heard or read somewhere, 
that medical men look upon a person’s 
having one of these snatches continual- 
ly in his head, as a symptom of some 
disorder. I have not had much expe- 
rience in this line, but | have found, 
that people thus affected are generally 
very much inclined to commit verse. 

The fashionable catch the air from 
the last opera, and the expression from 
Boxiana or Cribb’s Memorial. The 
Savoyards have been a national benefit 
in this way, and have furnished matter 
for humming to all the boys about town : 
this humming is at first an accompani- 
ment, and afterwards a substitute for 
thought. Exactly the same, but with- 
out the music, are the thousand species 
of expressions, adages, and illustrations, 
which on their first application, no 
doubt, meant something, but which 
have long since laid aside the useful 
property of meaning. Those sweet 
words are to the author what the fa- 
vourite tune is to the saunterer—a stop- 
gap in cogitation and in sentences. A 
reader may be puzzled to find out the 
association ; but the difficulty is solved, 
when he learns, that, like the Pax vo- 
biscum of Wamba, it is a passe par- 
tout. 


Cant is the epidemic of periodical 
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essayism (we have no doubt of this 
very page practising what it preach- 
es;) but with a “mé ignosco meis 
vitiis,” it is very allowable. Who 
could be for ever writing sense? or 
who would, when nonsense will do 
better? A lively gentleman, with a 
stock of egotism, and the old dramatists 
common-placed, will write more popu- 
lar essays in a week than Bacon and 
Clarendon excogitated in a year.— 
Cant is current coin, as Langland 
would say ; sense is your heavy ingot, 
that nobody will carry, or take the 
trouble of assaying. Wisdom will not 
be listened to, unless ushered in by 
nonsense ; and the only way to con- 
vey instruction is par parenthése, sur- 
rounding it with drollery, like the 
knowing fellow’s mode of passing a 
bad guinea, “ Slip it between two half- 
pence, and it will pass without chal- 
lenge.” 


Mount Etna at Day-light. 
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There are some species of cant ex- 
tremely amusing, from the impudence 
with which it is endeavoured to pass 
them for something better: they stare 
you in the face, like a lawyer of empty 
bag, with most vacuous importance. 
Of these the most insignificant are the 
most barefaced—witness the dash, and 
the letter [. Ofthe pages of modern 


composition they have more than one- ~ 
half in their own possession, yet the. 


sum of their signification is nothing. 
How is it that our ancestors were con- 
tent with colon and semicolon, and yet 
contrived to be abundantly witty? 
That the dashless Addison was face- 
tious, elegant, philosophic—all in the 
way of plain punctuation ? But taste is 
changed: we read, think, and talk 
hurry-skurry, and should never get to 
the end of a speech or paragraph with- 
out the assistance of , parenthesis, 
and quotation ; 





Hail, thou inscrutable prosaic Muse, 

Where’er thou dwell’st,—in would-be poet's dream, 

Or essayist’s, or preacher’s sonorous theme ; 
Welcome to all, ’tis hard for thee to choose. 
And yet I ween, ne’er did thy wing delay 

To visit with thy sage and sapient store 

Of common-place books and compiled lore, 
(Comma’d and noted well, “ old book,” “ old play,’’) 
Me, thy long-studious votary, that have 

In all thy temples been, and sung the Pean, 
Which erst to thee black-letter’d Phebus gave, 

And in the realms Cottonian and Harleian 
Daily resounds in mild and musty song 
To thee, Goddess of the quill-driving throng. 





MOUNT ETNA AT DAY-LIGHT. 


A Nxtous expectation more than 

doubled the time in which we 
waited for the appearance of the sun ; 
but we felt none of those unpleasant 
sensations in a difficulty of respiration, 
Which are said to arise from the tenui- 
ty of the atmosphere, and of which 
many travellers have complained : at 
this amazing altitude the mind seems 
more affected than *he body ; the spirit 
appears elevated by the change, and 
dismissing those cares and passions 
Which disturb its serenity below, rises 
ftom the contemplation of this sublime 
Scenery to the adoration of its divine 
Architect. 


At length faint streaks of light shoot- 
ing athwart the horizon, announced the 
approach of the great luminary of day 5 
and when he sprang up in splendid 
majesty, supported, as it were, ona 
throne of golden clouds, that fine serip- 
tural image of the giant rejoicing to run 
his course, flashed across my mind. 
As he ascended in the sky his rays 
glittered on the mountain tops, and Si- 
cily became gradually visible, expand- 
ed like a map beneath our eyes. This 
effect is most extraordinary ; nearly all 
the mountains of the island may be des- 
cried, with cities that surmount their 


summits; more than half the coast, - 
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with its bays and indentations, and the 
promontories of Pelorus and Pachy- 
num, may be traced, as well as the 
course of rivers from their springs to 
the sea, sparkling like silver bands 
which encircle the valleys and the 
plains. We were unable to distinguish 
Malta, though I do not, on this ac- 
count, doubt the relation of others who 
profess to have done so: the Lipari 
isles were very much approximated to 
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coast. The sides of Etna itself are 
covered with beautiful conical hills, 
from which ancient lavas have issued ; 
their exhausted craters are now filled 
with verdant groves of the spreading 
chesnut, exhibiting the most sylvan 
scenes imaginable : on the plain be- 
low, these cones would be lofty moun- 
tains ; here they appear but excrescen- 
ces that serve to vary and beautify the 
ground.— Hughes’s Travels in Sicily, 


view by the refreshing power of the just printed. 


atmosphere, as also was the Calabrian 
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Reminiscentia, 


OR, ORIGINAL ANECDOTES OF REMARKABLE CHARACTERS. 


MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI. 
HIS “ Dante of the arts,” (Il dan- 

te delle belle arti) the pride of 
sculpture, of painting, and of architec- 
ture, possessed also a singular talent for 
poetry, and his mottos have been con- 
sidered equal with those of the Greek 
authors we read of in ati, as posses- 
sing all the acumen of wit and the fire 
of imagination. Lorenzo the Magnifi- 
cent, the patron of all that is splendid 
in design, of extensive in execution, was 
so well pleased and convinced of this, 
that he took Buonarroti into his own 
house, made him the confidant of the 
learned, the friend of Poliziano, and 
even the companion of his own sons. 
Michael Angelo derived the most inval- 
uable advantage from such distinguish- 
ed protection, and divided his studies 
between the antient marbles with which 
the house of Lorenzo then abounded, 
and the composition of sonettos. He 
was most particularly partial to that 
songster of hidden learning, Dante, and 
has celebrated many of his sublime im- 
ages in a code which has perished to 
the heavy loss of the art. Gorisays in 
his illustration of the life of Condivi, 
that the soul of Michel Angiolo was 
so much enraptured with the almost in- 
comprehensible effusions of the divine 
poet, that he not only wished to adorn 
his memory with a magnificent sepul- 
chre, as appears from a supplication 
made to’Leo the Tenth, but also when 
the Medicean Academy demanded the 
bones of the illustrious bard, the name 


of Michel Angiolo, with his superb of- 
fering, was read amongst the subscri- 
bers. ‘ La cui memoria volle ornare 
con un magnifico sepolero, siccome cos- 
ta da una supplica a Leon X. Ivi P’Ac- 
ademia Medicea richiede le ossa del di- 
vino poeta ; fra ’soscrittori si legge il 
nome diMichel Angiolo e la sua offerta.” 

His sculpture. It may be account- 
ed,perhaps, a propitious occurrence for 
the future excellence of Buonarroti, 
that Dominico Ghirlandaio, the master 
of this angel in sculpture, not less than 
in painting, jealous of the too visible 
superiority of his splendid genius in the 
latter art, succeeded in his endeavours 
to direct his uncommon disposition to- 
wards the former. Whoever has seen 
his Moses at the sepulchre of Julius the 
Second, at St. Pietro in Vincoli at 
Rome, his Christ at the Minerva, or 
his Pieta at the Vatican, to say nothing 
of those statues which Florence posses 
ses of him at St. Lorenzo, and the vari- 
ous palaces of the sovereign, must con- 
fess with Condivi and others, that, how- 
ever towering upon the summit of the 
three arts, his chisel is still preferable 
to his pencil. Herein, indeed, he ap- 
pears certainly to have exerted. him- 
selfthe most to the purpose, and to 
have laid the foundation of his never- 
dying fame. It would be too much to 
follow Vasari, who speaking of the 
great David, placed near the old palace, 
(Palazzo Vecchio) of Florence, says 
“ that it took away the reputation from 
all antient or modern statues, Greek oF 
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Roman, as they may be (tolse il grido 


a tutte le statue moderne ed antiche, 
Greche o Latine, ch’elle si fossero.) 
Nor should Bottari be teo much indul- 
ged, whose opinion is, that Buonarroti 
has very much surpassed the Greeks, 
whose statues, however larger than na- 
ture, have not succeeded so excellently, 
“ ha saperato d’assaii Greci, le cui 
statue, quandoo sono maggiori del na- 
turale, non sono riuscite cosi excellen- 
ti,’ but without trespassing upon the 
splendid fame of Greek masters, by 
comparing moderns with them, it may 
be safely asserted, that the boldness 
and life of the proportions, the attitude, 
the majesty of deportment_ in that co- 
lossal figure, have rarely been surpas- 
sed. In all his works of sculpture, 
there is a grandeur united with nature 
most happily his own. So anxious 
was he about this noble art, and so del- 
icate was his taste in the utensils even 
that he employed, that no workman 
could satisfy him, and his own hands 
made every wimble, every chissel that 
he used, accounting no labour too great 
that had for its object the attainment 
of that almost preternatural excellence 
in which he is a prince, and which has 
formed so brilliant a school for the 
sculptors of our own days. 

His painting. ‘Thus Michel Angio- 
lo, without a rival in sculpture, dreaded 
the possibility of appearing in painting 
ina second or third character. Few 
are his designs, and the greater part of 
his compositions have remained traced 
out only by him, whilst succeeding art- 
ists have followed to the completion of 
his grand beginnings: hence many of 
the paintings given for those of Buon- 
arroti in the galleries, are almost all of 
them of other masters. Not so, how- 
ever, in the various pontificates which 
followed Pope Julius the Second, when 
the indifference towards painting of 
Michel Angiolo, occupied always in 
works of sculpture and architecture, 
may be well conceived by the frequent 
unavailing entreaties made to him to 
resume the pencil, by sovereigns and 
by princes. Still Clement the Seventh, 
wishing to have represented by him in 
the Sixtine chapel, (cappella Sistina) 
of the Vatican, two great histories, that 
of the Fall of the Angels, over the 
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door, and the Universal Judgment on 
the opposite front, over the grand altar, 
prevailed upon Michel Angiolo to study 
for the latter, which, upon the decease 
of Clement the Seventh, was abandon- 
ed ; but Paul the Third, who had come 
to the knowledge of it, after various in- 
effectual persuasions, finally resolved 
upon entreating him to the conclusion, 
by going personally to his house ac- 
companied by ten cardinals, an hon- 
our without example in the history of 
artists, however great, and altogether 
unique in the glories of the art. Mi- 
chel Angiolo, however, although oblig- 
ed to yield to such splendid solicita- 
tions, evinced that independent and lof- 
ty spirit which his happy pre-eminence 
in sculpture had assured to him, by 
replying to the Pope, that he would 
not undertake the conclusion of the 
work at all, unless on fresco ; that oil 
painting he deemed a fit occupation for 
women alone, and for persons of an 
easy and slothful genius. ‘The Friar 
Sebastiano del Piombo had prevailed 
so far with Paul the Third, as to per- 
mit him to prepare the plaster for Mi- 
chel Angiolo ; this the latter immedi- 
ately ordered to be destroyed, and, 
making a rough cast after his own dis- 
position, he finished this stupendous 
achievement of the artin the space of 
eight years, and uncovered it in the 
year 1541. In this immense picture 
he had been fully able to content 
himself, and to display to the as- 
tonished world, the real. grandeur of 
his worth; for that place may be said 
to have become peopled by him, and 
that he raised to that sanctuary the 


most superb and best adapted mon-. 


ument the proudest production of the 
ability of man. ‘The innumerable fig- 
ures awakened at the sound of the last 
trumpet: the hosts of good, and the 
bands of wicked angels; men elect 
and reprobates; some issuing from 
their tombs, others standing, some has- 
tening to their reward, others dragged 
to punishment, are-at once the most: 
sublime, the most terrible display of a 
genius so incomprehensibly vast, of a 
mind so exalted on the summit of con- 
ception, that it could neither be awed 
by the appalling subject of the wrath of 
God, or by a history which had for its. 
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basis, a world of men who rise again. 
But this unequalled work on fresco has 
not escaped the criticism to which all 
good works are subject ; and Vasari, 
who participated even in most of his 
views and intentions, tells us in page 
245 and 253 of his life, that Michel 
_Angiolo, “intent upon the principle 
of the art, which is the human body, 
left aside the beauties of colours, of ca- 
prices, and of new fancies.” “ Inteso 
al principale dell’ arte ch’é il corpo 
umano, lascio da parte le vaghezze de’ 
colori, i capricci, le nuove fantasie ;” 
and again, that there are neither land- 
scapes, nor trees, nor houses, nor even 
certain varieties and beauties of the art 
seen there, because he never attended 
to them, as one who did not choose to 
debase his great genius by similar 
things. “ Ne paesi vi sono né alberi, 
né casamenti ; né anche certa varieta 
e vaghezze dell’? arte vi si veggono 
perché non vi attese mai, come quegti 
che forse non voleva abbassare il suo 
grande ingegno a simili cose.” But 
why suppose Michel Angiolo, (a man 
gifted with every grand quality,) capa- 
ble of so foolish a pride of mind ? or 
why disinclined to arrive ‘at perfection 
m an art which, having for its object 
whatever there is in nature, was not to 
be limited by one thing alone, such as 
is the naked or natural (nudo) or to 
one character, which is the terrible ? 
True it is, that his character was the 
terrible, and his object was the nudo, 
and it is most probable, that seeing 
himself so strong therein, he sought no 
other, from the well known conviction, 
that perfection-is rarely or never attain- 
ed in all. His chief misfortune was, 
that he held no bridle to his fancy in 
the choice of the nudo, that he neither 
acknowledged limits nor measure, that 
the nudity to which he had given such 
unbounded scope in the grand work of 
the Judgment, had nearly lost to him the 
work ; for succeeding popes, ashamed 
of the indecorum in the sanctuary, 
wished it to be washed over ; nor was 
it but with great difficulty that Paul 
the Fourth was satisfied that its im- 
proprieties should be corrected by some 
veils added by Daniel of Volterra, 
which has preserved this splendid mas- 
ter-piece to the admiration of posterity. 
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ANECDOTE OF LOUIS XVIII. AND GENE- 
RAL RAPP. 

General Rapp being on duty attend- 
ing the King at St. Cioud, was inform- 
ed of the death of Buonaparte while he 
was breakfasting with his Majesty. At 
first the General would not credit the 
intelligence ; but on the King’s assuring 
him that he had received official infor- 
mation of it the night before, the Gen- 
eral could not restrain his tears, and 
audibly declared, that the death of his 
former General, whose Aide-de-camp 
he had been for fifteen years, most sen- 
sibly affected him: “1 am not an un- 
grateful man,” said he, and immediate- 
ly retired home. The King, pleased 
with the faithful conduct of the Gene- 
ral, sent for him after mass, and kind- 
ly addressed him in the following man- 
ner: “ Rapp, I know that the news I 
have received has been very afflicting 
to you ; it does honour to your heart ; 
and I love and esteem you the more 
for it.” 





NEW METHOD OF REFRESHMENT. 


J. Monro, in the Narrative of the 
Military operations on the Coroman- 
del Coast, speaks of the. Gentoo and 
Malabar barbers cracking his_ joints 
very dexterously, and as displaying 
much art. The operator, (he says) 
first seizes a person by the ears, and 
giving a sudden twist to the neck, 
makes it crack in a manner sufficient 
to frighten a stranger, : he thence de- 
scends, in regular order, to every joint 
in the body and limbs; making each 
of them crack as he goes along, finish- 
ing at the great toe.. This greatly re- 
freshes a person after walking, or any 
exercise of fatigue.” 

This joint-cracking might have been 
very agreeable to Mr. Monro : the de- 
tail reminds «s of the Chinese: cham- 
pooing. In this northern climate, our 
joints are so knit, that the refreshment 
may be very well dispensed with. 





BON MOT. 

The keeper of a billiard-table at 

C m had the good fortune to win 

so large a sum, on one occasion, that it 

enabled him to build a pretty house 

with a neat lawn; a wag has christep- 
ed his residence Cue Green / 
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MODERN WITCHCRAFT. 

The trial of an indictment, the 
King v. Betty Townshend, in 1816, 
developed some disgraceful circumstan- 
ces of the credulity of the mass of the 
people. ‘The prisoner was 77 years 
old, resided in the parish of Taunton, 
and by the superstitious and ignorant 
had long been considered a witch. Her 
appearance was calculated to sanction 
the idea, and her levees were much 
frequented by those who chose to pay 
jor a peep into futurity. The prose- 
cutor, Jacob Pool; was a poor man re- 
siding in the hamlet of Taunton, and 
was in the habit of sending his daugh- 
ter, about twelve years old, with ap- 
ples in a basket to Taunton market. 
in January of that year, the child met 
the old woman, who stopped her, and 
after examining her basket, asked “ hast 
got any money ?” the child answering 
in the negative, she ordered her to get 
some and bring to her, threatening to 
“kill her by inches,” if she disobeyed. 
The terrified child borrowed two shil- 
lings of Mr. Bruford, druggist, in Taun- 
ton, which she gave to the prisoner ; 
and afterwards, in consequence of sim- 
ilar threats, borrowed 11. 4s. 6d. of the 
same gentleman, at six different peri- 
ods. At length Pool called on Mr. 
Bruford to pay him a bill, and was in- 
formed of the sums his daughter had 
borrowed “ to go to market” with, and 
on questioning the child, the threats of 
the “ witch” had made so strong an 
impression on her, that it was with 
great difficulty that she could be 
brought. to disclose the truth. Pool’s 
wife anda woman named Johnson then 
went to the house of the prisoner, and 
interrogated as to the facts; she swore 
and raved in a violent manner, and 
vowed thatif they dared to accuse her, 
she would make them “ die by inches.” 
Mrs. Pool replied, “ no, thee shalt not ; 
I'll hinder that ;” and taking a pin from 
her clothes, she scratched the witch 
from the elbow to the wrist, that by 
drawing her blood she might dispel 
the power of her incantations! The 
prisoner being found guilty, the judge 
observed, that her extreme old age 
alone prevented him from pronouncing 
upon her the severest sentence of the 
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law. He ordered that she should pay 
a fine of 1s. and be imprisoned in the 
house of correction, and there kept 
to hard labour, for six callendar months. 





PHYSICIANS—QUACKS, &c. 

Dr. Garth speaks of the College of 
Physicians, in Warwick Lane, thus : 

Where stands a dome majestic to the sight, 

And sumptuous arches bear its oval height 5 

A golden globe plac’d high with artful skill, 

Seems to the distant sight a golden pill ! 

Dumoulin, the famous French phy- 
sician, at his death, observed that he 
left behind him two famous physicians : 
upon being asked who they were, reg- 
imen and river water. * 

A very healthy old gentleman was 
asked, by a king, what physician and 
apothecary he made use of to look so 
well at his time of life. Sire, replied 
the gentleman, my physician has al- 
ways been a horse, and my apothecary 
an ass. 

A rich valetudinarian called in @ 
physician for a slight disorder. The 
physician felt his pulse, and enquired, 
Do you eat well? Yes, said the 
tient. Do you sleep well? Ido. ‘Then, 
said the Esculapius, I shall give you 
something to take away all that. 

Dr. Moore (author of Zeluco) used 
to say that, “ At least two-thirds of @ 
Physician’s fees were for imaginary 
complaints.” Among several instan- 
ces of this nature, he mentions one of @ 
clothier, who, after long drinking the 
Bath waters, took it into his head to 
try the Bristol hot wells. Previous, 
however, to his setting off, he request- 
ed the physician to favour him with @ 
letter, stating his case to any brother 
Galen. ‘This done, the patient got 
into a chaise and started. After pro- 
ceeding about half way, he felt an itch 
to pry into the contents of the letter, 
when the following words —, 
themselves :—* Dear sir, the r is 
a fat Wiltshire clothier; make the. 
most of him.” It is unnecessary to 
add, that his cure was at that moment 
effected, as he ordered the chaise to re~ 
turn, and immediately proceeded home. 

But physicians are generally flatter- 
ing. “ Here am I, Ser Pope, in his 
last illness,) dying of a hundred good 


symptoms !” ‘This. was just after the 
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Doctor had been telling him that he 
was glad to find that he breathed so 
much easier; that his pulse was very 
good; and several other encouraging 
things. 

In modern days, we find Dr. Willis, 
for his successful attendance upon his 
Majesty King George the third, had 
the remuneration of 15002. per annum 
for twenty-one years, and to his son 
650/. per annum for life. The other 
physicians had thirty guineas each visit 
to Windsor, and ten guineas each visit 
to Kew. Dr. Willis had also the good 
luck to be sent for to the late Queen of 
Portugal, and to return loaded with 
bars of gold, and adorned with dia- 
monds. What rewards would have 
been bestowed upon him had he prov- 
ed successful ! But the Queen’s mala- 
‘dy was incurable; her majesty was 
firmly persuaded she was in hell, say- 
ing, that a skilful physician can some- 
times cure madness, but never can re- 
verse the decrees of fate. The Queen’s 
-disorder was first occasioned by a plan 
contrived by some monks and waiting- 
ladies, for reversing the bloody decree 
respecting the families of D’Aveira 
and Tavora. 

Occasionally, however, doctors may 
be unfortunate, for when the fair Aus- 
trigilde was on her death-bed, she pre- 
vailed on her husband, King Gontran, 
to cause the two physicians who attend- 
ed her in her illness to be put to death, 
and buried along with her. These, I 
believe, says St. Foix, are the only 
two gentlemen of the faculty who were 
ever privileged to lie in the tombs of 
kings: but I have no sort of doubt that 
many others have justly merited the 
same honour. On the other hand, the 
Meath of Pope Adrian caused such joy 
at Rome, that, the night after his de- 
cease, they adorned the door of his 
chief physician’s house with garlands, 
adding this inscription, ‘ To the deliy- 
erer of his country.’ 

Frightening the Gout. 

Fabritius makes mention of a gen- 

,tleman, with whom he was familiar, 
who, being unjustly suspected, was tor- 
tured upon the rack, and, when releas- 
ed, found himself quite cured of the 
gout, which was, before this. violent 
remedy, very troublesome. 
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Ague may also be frightened away. 
An honest servant of the Marquis of 
Ferrara, (who had been long afflicted 
this way,) after taking every precan- 
tion, 7. e. of having.a boat ready, push- 
ed his master into the river, and ran 
away. The Marquis was immediate- 
ly taken out, frightened and cured, but 
vowing revenge. At length the ser- 
vant returns, is apprehended, and or- 
dered to prepare for execution. The 
Marquis, however, whose resentment 
had abated, was determined to save 
him, though he seemed to resolve that 
the law should take its course. At 
length the day of execution arrived ; 
he was conducted to the scaffold, and 
there protesting he had no other mo- 
tive than the cure of his master, laid 
his head upon the block, and gave the 
fatal signal. ‘The executioner at that 
instant, according to his orders pour- 
ed some cold water on his neck, and 
this was no sooner done than the col- 
our left his cheeks, his eyes sunk in his 
head, and he died in a few moments 
without uttering a word.—Coming 
nearer home, we find that Mrs. Man- 
tle, wife of Mr. Justice Mantle, who 
lived next door but one to a house then 
on fire, and who had been lame for 
twenty years, and unable to help her- 
self to or from her bed, miraculously 
found the use of her legs, and ran from 
Mr. Mantle’s house in Mount Street, 
unknown to any of the family, who 
had given her .up for lost before they 
thus saw her. 

A gouty man has got up and run 
away on the house being on fire ; epi- 
lepsies and agues have disappeared up- 
on some sudden fright; and a fainting 
fit has rapidly disappeared upon an ill- 
natured threat of the lancet, or even an 
insinuation abdut its reality. 


The Head Ache. It is a custom 
with the Africans, when affected with 
the head ache, “ to lie upon the hearth 
before a large fire, having a heavy stone 
laid upon one side of the head.” This 
remedy not having been tried in this 
country, may be adopted by those 
whose sculls are able to bear any thing. 
The following is an instance of a head- 
ache got rid of, as well as a lameness 
of the writer and rider’s horse at the 
same time; it is from Mr. Wesley’s 
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Journal, from Oct. 27,1743, to Nov. 
17, 1746 :— My horse, (he says) was 
exceedingly lame : we could not dis- 
cern what it was amiss, and yet he 
could scarce set his foot on the ground. 
My head ached more than it had done 
for some months (what I here aver is 
the naked fact; let every man account 
for it ashe sees good.) Ithen thought, 
cannot God heal either man or. beast, 
by any means, or without any! Im- 
mediately my weariness and head ache 
ceased, and my horse’s lameness the 
same instant. Nor did he halt any 
more either that day or the next.” 
Lameness. Schenekius, in his Med- 
ical Observations, says, that Nicholaus, 
an architect, falling from an high tow- 
er, recovered the use of his leg, which, 
before that tumble, used to halt. <A 
very extraordinary mode of cure, which 
cannot, however, be safely prescribed. 
Phlebotomy. An Italian, mention- 
ed by Solenander, was on his death- 
bed: presently comes in a man whom 
he had aggrieved, and although told 
he was in a dying state, resolved, in 
the Italian way, to do the business 
with his own hands. He enters the 
chamber, gives the sick man a desper- 
ate stab, and so departs. By the flux 
of blood that issued from the wound, 
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(for it seems he required bleeding, ) he 

quite recovered; his foe was his phy-. 
sician, who would not let him die, as 

die he would without this coarse phle- 
botomy. 


Vaccination had, of course, its ma- 
ny enemies, in the infancy of its sci- 
ence; among others Dr. Mosely, who 
described, in technical style, a whole 
tribe of cow-pox diseases; and Mr. 
Stuart, as a brutal degeneration of the 
human species. “ The cow-pox, (said 


they) mange, or farcy, cow-pox, ulcers, 


with pus, green—green as grass, clear- 
ly demonstrating their bovine origin; 
cow-pox evil or abscess, cow-pox mor- 
tification, are nothing in comparison to 
the brutalization of the noblest work 
of creation,”—“ Among the numer- 
ous shocking cases of cow-pox which I 
have heard of, I know not if the most 
horrible of all has yet been published, 
viz. of achild at Peckham, who, after 
being inoculated with the cow-pox, 
had its former natural disposition abso- 
lutely changed to the brutal ; so that 
it run upon all fours like a Beast, bel- 
lowing like a cow, and butting with its 
head like a bull. For my part, (it is 
added, with philosophical scepticism) 
I can scarcely think it possible, having 
had no time to ascertain the truth !” 


O Mosely ! thy books nightly fantasies rousing, 

Full oft make me quake for my heart’s dearest treasures ; 
For fancy, in dreams, oft presents them all browsing 

On commons, just like little Nebuchadnezzars. 

There, nibbling at thistles, stand Jem, Joe, and Mary; 
On their foreheads—oh horrible !—crumpled horns bud ; 
Here Tom with a tail, and poor William all hairy, 
Reclin’d in a corner, are chewing the cud. 


But many disorders are cured by be- 
ing charmed away: as, a wedding-ring 
of gold, rubbed on a stye upon the 
eye-lid, used to be esteemed a sover- 
eign remedy ; but—it must be applied 
nine times ! 

Children may cut their teeth beauti- 
fully, by wearing an anodyne necklace, 
a specific which we have fortunately 
had among us for this hundred years ! 
Cato taught, that a fractured limb 
might be healed by a green reed and a 
charm. Even Galen taught, that cer- 
tain remedies lost their efficacy, if they 
were pounded by a person who had 
any iron abouthim. Digby and Van 


Helmont had their sympathetic pow- 





ders. In the journal, Les Nouvelles 
Ecclésiastiques, for 1767, several re- 
markable cures were attributed to the 
Abbé Salle, who had founded the’ 
schools, Freres ignorantins. Brother 
Giles was cured of the head-ache by 
applying, to the part affected, a letter 
he had received from his stperior.— 
Prother Timothy, who had a white 
swelling on the knee,by the sign of the 
cross made over it, was made whole: 
How many ages passed (says: Pas- 
quier) supposing that a child ought nc 
to be blooded until it had attained the 
age of fourteen years; and that bleed- 
ing of them before that time, was not 
a cure, but their death? a heresy 
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which we should have lived in to this 
day, if it had not been for Averroes, 
an Arabian, who ventured to make the 
first experiment of it on a son of his, 
aged about six or seven years, whom 
he cured of a pleurisy. 

Wesley (who wrote a book on phy- 
sic) had strong notions of diabolical a- 
gency in respect of diseases. He im- 
puted to it many of the accidents and 
discomforts of life,—disease, bodily 
hurts, storms and earthquakes, and 
nightmare, epilepsy and madness. 

Let us now quote a universal pana- 
cea, out of one of those good old 
housewifery books, which formed at 
once the Buchan’s Domestic Medicine 
and Domestic Cookery of our forefa- 
thers. The receipt, to be sure, is 
somewhat barbarous, because a charm 
seems to be annexed to the om or 
SWALLOws.—In a work in Sion Col- 
lege library, 1683, quarto, we find the 
following receipt to make oil of swal- 
lows, which when made, “ is exceeding 
sovereign for any broken bones, bones 
out of joynt, or any pain or grief, 
either in the bones or sinews :”— 

Receipt.—-“ To make oil of Swal- 
lows. Take lavender, cotton, spike 
knot-grass, ribwort, balm, velerian, 
rosemary-tops, woodbine-tops, vine- 
strings, French mallows, the tops of 
alecosts, strawberry-strings, tustan, 
plantane, walnut-tree leaves, the tops 
of young beets, isop, violet-leaves, sage 
of vertue, fine Roman wormwood, of 
each of them a handful; camomile 
and red roses, of each two handfuls ; 
twenty quick, i.e. live swallows, and 
beat them together.in a mortar, and 
put to them a quart of neat’s-foot oyl, 
or May-butter, and grind them all 
- well together, &c. &c. &c. !” 

The same author, in a remedy for 
deafness, shews the same partiality for 
live .creatures.— ‘Take a gray eel, 
with a white belly, and put her into a 
sweet earthen pot, guick, and stop the 
pot very close: then dig a deep hole 
in a _horse-dunghill, and set it therein 
for a fortnight ; then take it out, and 
clear out the oyl which will come of it, 
and drop it into the imperfect ear, or 
both, if both be imperfect.” Here is 
also a receipt to preserve us from the 
Infection of the plague, by “ smelling a 
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nosegay made of the tassel’d end of @ 
ship-rope.” 
SINGULAR INSTANCE OF EARLY TALENT. 
At Copenhagen, is the youngest fe- 
male writer, probably, now living.— 
Her name is Virgilia Christiana Lund, 
and she is not above ten years of age. 
Last year she published a family pic- 
ture, *“‘ Clotilda, or Two for One ;” 
and lately she has published a dramatic 
piece, called “ Infidelity detected.” 


Natural Wistory. 
AN ANT HILL. 

In crossing a field lately, says a cor- 
respondent, I felt my foot suddenly 
sink into a heap of soft earth ; an inci- 
dent which, though it might appear 
harmless and indifferent, was fraught 
with consequences the most alarming 
and destructive. ‘The unguarded step 
was followed by the slaughter of incal- 
culable numbers, and the awful convul- 
sions of a whole empire! It was a 
nest of ants; and the measures pur- 
sued by the citizens on this calamitous 
occasion were so curiously interesting 
as to arrest my attention for a whole 
hour. As soon as the first terrors oc- 
casioned by the shock had subsided, I 
could surmise that an express was des- 
patched to the residence of the king, to 
acquaint him with particulars, and in 
less than two minutes he made his ap- 
pearance on the scene of distress and 
ruin. He was a fine looking fellow, 
and though I could perceive his majes- 
ty much agitated at this unexpected 
disaster, yet he convoked his senate 
without delay to deliberate upon the 
best means of retrieving the loss. 
There was avery full attendance of 
members, and one above all seemed to 
attract extraordinary attention, who 
was unquestionably the Nestor of the 
tribe. This gallant officer rushed out 
of the assembly, galloped through thick 
and thin into the city, upset three or 
four old females with eggs on their 
backs, knocked down a fat pismire, 
and darted down a narrow lane that I 
afterwards found led to the corn-mar- 
ket ; there I lost him. 

What a fine field was opened to 
philosophical and contemplative per- 
sons, to whom I recommend the further 
study and application of the subject. 
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Literary Xntelligeuce. 


The Recreative Review, or Eccentri- 
cities of Literature and Life. 


f4 new Magazine, under this title, has just 
' issued from the press in London, the first 

Number of which will be republished by 

Munroe & Francis, Boston, on the Ist 

of January next, and be continued in 

monthly numbers, at $5 per ann. The 

following is the preface to this facetious 
work :—]} 

A Ta month previous to the 

publication of our commencing 

part, we issued the following prospec- 

tus, which may be quite proper to give 
here entire. 

“ The adjective Recreative is de- 
fined by Dr. Jounson to be “ refresh- 
ing, giving relief after labour or pain, 
amusing, diverting.”—So much for our 
title. 

“When we step into the British 
Museum, in Russeli-Street, we do not 
expect-to see sparrows, hens, geese, or 
horses stuffed; we go to inspect the 
extraordinary, the out-of-the-way pro- 
ductions of nature and art, rarely to be 
met with. Upon this principle is Tue 
RecreativE Review founded; for 
we profess to give the Eccentricitizs 
of Literature and Life, of Art and 
Nature, leaving all dry-as-dust, prolix, 
and prosing disquisitions upon every- 
day subjects to those who delight in 
them. What is customary, therefore, 
is rarely noticed; the erratic, the near- 
ly incredible, whether of genius, or 
learning, or science, alone occupy us, 
whether discovered in the pages of 
books, or of human existence. The 
(deliramenta doctrine, the wild specu- 
lations of the learned, are here noticed ; 
for 

We love, in proper time and place, 

To laugh behind the gravest face. 


And among the misfortunes we strug- 
gle with, it is one comfort for us to 
know, that all the world laugh at one 
another, and—perhaps ever will. To 
this end, all possible variety is given of 
the Gallimatias done, rumoured, and 
written. The nuga facetie and the 
tristia, the nips, scoffs, conceits, and 
quackeries of the clever, familiar or 
sublime, particularly of those who have 


been eminent in the art of doubting, 
who strangle us with their waste fer- 
tility, yet leave us as ignorant as ever ; 
for men so employed, says Erasmus, 
may be said to teach a hen to eluck, to 
be writing on the surface of the water, 
boiling a stone, shaving an ass, setting 
an ox to catch a hare, &c. seeming to 
be at their wit’s end, which by the by 
is no great journey. But if anecdote in 
general, or personal ones, of eminent 
men, their pursuits, their propensities, 
their incidental or intellectual excellen- 
ces or defects, their literary peculiari- 
ties, have any charm, then will our 
work claim some favour from the pub- 
lic. If genius is made a playmate and 
a companion ;—or, if to bring authors 
and writings into your parlour, as Bos- 
well did Johnson ;—if we see how 
poets and prose-writers express them- 
selves, and even amuse themselves ;— 
if, in fact, literature itself be served up 
im the way of the petit soupers of the 
Trianon, instead of the formality of a 
set dinner ;— if scenes of ever-varying 
hue can please, without too much of 
any given colour pervading (the sombre 
especially ;)—if innocently to smile at 
the grave follies of the wise, without 
being malignantly satirical, be a recom- 
mendation with our readers, then will 
our attempt be approved and sanction- 
ed. Neither have we been busy about 
trifles : being no idolaters even of tal- 
ent—if misapplied, keeping an observ- 
ant eye upon all that may affect the fe- 
licity of mankind, whether by the in- 
firmity of human purpose, or other 
wise. a ‘ 
‘‘ This is a work that may be opened 
at random, and by any perty, for 
(wonderful !) it is not a political re- 
view. It is of that class which 
may cause some of our pleasaniest 
hours, because viewed in the light of 
relaxation from severer duties and stu- 
dies ; and yet to the student himself 
some trouble is saved. Wisdom and 
pleasantry may herein look one anoth- 
er in the face; for there is moral 
pe ny if the reader chooses to extract 
it: for us to speculate in putting 
the world to rights, reminds us of the 
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bill-sticker at the last election, slily 
tearing down his opponent’s bill, for the 
purpose of sticking up his own, and the 
rival bill-sticker slily coming and catch- 
ing him in the act. The public good of 
mankind may be performed two ways 
—by instruction and diversion : or, as 
mankind is now disposed, perhaps he 
receives much greater advantage by 
being diverted than instructed. We 
wish to build the structure, including 
all points, by a layer of utile and a 
layer of dulce ; and, in doing this, we 
shall perhaps shew nullum magnum 
imgenium sine mixturé dementice, that 
there is nothing great without a tinc- 
ture of madness. Besides, Buonaparte 
tells us, Du sublime au ridicule il n’y 
a quwun pas ! And, lastly, that there is 
not such a vast difference between peo- 
ple’s parts as the world imagines. In 
the Recreative Review, consisting 
of table-talk and light reading, the 
lounger may skim the surface, or dip 
into, ad libitum, for knowledge or 
amusement; for we have rarely pre- 
sumed to scatter the gems of our owp 
genius in these pages: we have simply 
done (through a life of laborious litera- 
ry reading) like Julius Cesar and 
Tacitus, viz. kept a common-place 
book of the pointed sayings of others ; 
the essence of which is now presented, 
as condensed as possible, hating pro- 
lixity and all its works, and ceremony 
also; for dulness and gravity, like the 
the two Sosias in the play, resemble 
one another so much, that it is almost 
impossible to distinguish them. Sir 
Thomas More tells us, that the Uto- 
pians, both at dinner and supper, be- 
gan with some lecture, that is read to 
them ; but it is so short, that it is not 
tedious nor uneasy to them to hear it. 
In addition, also, to the wonders re- 
corded in this work, we present a new 
one, viz. the actual authority, which 
Ave have been candid enough to give 
‘In ninety cases of a hundred.” 

Now whether or not we have kept 
up to, or fallen short in, our preten- 
sions, a discerning public alone must 
decide ; still we have some evidence in 
our favour, that our work does not 
smell of mortality; viz. the unexam- 
pled sale of our first part, for which 
our warmest gratitude is due : we con- 
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ceive the most strenuous exertions to 
be demanded from us, by this very suc- 
cess, to ensure continued patronage, by © 
endeavouring to make each future part 
more interesting than the preceding. 
This is the best way in which we could 
shew a proper sense of obligation to a 
generous public; it is the mode we 
shall adopt. 

In this age of “ Reviews,” it was 
hazardous to bring one more into the 
market, especially as our Review 
(some think it improperly named) is 
of subjects mostly eccentric, and not 
every-day ones; instead of this or 
t’other publication, “ which struts and 
frets its hour upon the stage, and then 
is seen no more.” We are, however, 
prepared to defend our title, although 
that ought to be utterly immaterial, so 
long as the contents are of the right 
stamp, genuine, and free from dross. 
That it isa Review of Literature and 
Life, each under its proper head, and 
that in the strictest sense of the word, 
each page must testify; inasmuch as 
the opinions of wiser heads than our 
own are brought into bearing, and as 
candidly set forth by name and refer- 
ence, quoted after the luminous and 
satisfactory manner of Bayle. It were 
peculiarly insidious to palm off as our 
own what is quoted in illustration, 
though a very common practice ; and 
though our work may by the ignorant, 
on this account, be deemed but a com- 
pilation, it is an honest proceeding, for 
which we doubt not the man_of read- 
ing will thank us. 

Those who aspire to a solid erudi- 
tion, must undoubtedly take severer 
methods to acguire it. They have 
their labour and their merit. But 
there are readers of another order, who 
must not be left unprovied: for such 
readers, it is our province, occasionally, 
to collect matters of a lighter nature ; 
but pleasing even by their levity, by 
their variety, and by their aptitude to 
enter into common conversation.— 
Things of this sort often gradually and 
imperceptibly insinuate a taste of 
knowledge, and in some measure grati- 
fy that taste ; they steal some moments 
from the round of dissipation and 
pleasure ; they relieve the minds of 
men of business (who cannot pas 
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from severe labour to severe study) 
with an elegant relaxation; they pre- 
serve the strenuous idleness of others 
from a worse employment. 

The advantages we flatter ourselves 
we possess, arise from our own extra- 
ordinary attention and industry. We 
have put into order and rank the float- 
ing facetize of times past; we make 
the moderns as familiar with the an- 
cients, as the inhabitants of old houses 
who shake hands out of their garret- 
windows. We aim at uniting the 
plan of the Magazines with that of the 
Reviews ; not servilely copying what 
has preceded us, just like the two kings 
of Brentford smelling at one nosegay ; 
and though it is a plan tolerably well 
calculated for a literary amusement, 
we do not pretend that the public will 
not have something to excuse, as well 
as to applaud. 

But some will say, To what purpose 
so many quotations, so many merry 
thoughts, so many philosophical re- 
fiections ? ‘Those who make complaints 
of this sort, want the most necessary 
notion to pass a right judgment upon 
this work. They don’t consider that 
it ought to be of some use to all sorts of 
readers; and that if it had been en- 
tirely framed according to the taste of 
the nicest judges, it would go out of its 
natural sphere. We would have them 
consider, that if we had kept to their 
notions of perfection, our book might 
indeed have been very acceptable to 
them ; but then many others had been 
displeased with it, and it had remain- 
ed in the dust of the booksellers’ ware- 
houses.—Please people of gravity and 
exquisite taste indeed ! 

Lastly; we may be permitted to 
hope that this Review, Miscellany, 
Collection of Contes a@ rire, or what- 
ever else it may be christened, has 
some claims on the public attention ; 
for, 1st, it is free from party or politi- 
cal asperity. 2d, it is free even from 
the very semblance of irreligion and im- 
morality. 3d, It is neither tedious nor 
prolix, ‘ the common vice o’ the 
times ;’ for we come at once to the 
matter in hand without preambles. or 
postambles. And lastly, the whole is 
arranged on a cheerful or recreative 
Principle, whereby, if we are so dispos- 
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ed, many. a solitary hour may be be- 
guiled of its ennui, aye, if even the 
mind is as gloomy as Spencer’s cave of 
despair. Besides, Swift says, things 
of this sort have nobly triumphed over 
time, have clipped his wings, pared his 
nails, filed his teeth, turned back his 
hour-glass, blunted his scythe, and 
drawn the hob-nails out of his shoes. 
We must, however, refrain from ad- 
ding another word, for a long preface 
is a crying evil. 





NEW WORKS IN serT 1821. 
We feel a pleasure in directing the atten- 


tion of the lovers of poetry to the second. 


part of Poems for Youth, by a family circle. 


The reception given by the public to the first- 


part of this work was very flattering, and 
its readers will not we think, find any dim- 
inution of interest in the continuation now 
offered to their notice. A considerable por- 
tion of this delightful volume is occupied 
with a pastoral masque, entitled Amaryllis ; 
and the remainder consists of smaller pie- 
ces, from which we select, as an agreeable 
specimen, the following stanzas : 


I'll be a fairy, and drink the dew, 
And creep thro’ the honied flowers, 

And sleep in tbe violet’s tender blue 5 
And dance in the evening hours, 


My music shall be the soft low gales 
Which sigh thro’ the dark green trees, 


And heaven's breath swell the gossamer gails, 


With which I swim the breeze. 


The glow-worm shall be my gentle light, 
And a lily’s cup my bed ; 

And I'll warm me in the sweet moon-light, 
And on fallen roses tread. 


And ever fresh the grass shall grow 
Around my mystic ring, 
And little murmurs, sweet and low, 
Shall answer when I sing. 
And I will hold a fairy court, 
And call eaeh slumbering lay, 
And wild and gaily will we sport, 
As the twilight fades away. 
I'll be a fairy, and drink the dew, 
And creep thro’ the honied flowers; 
And sleep in the violet’s tender blue, 
And dance in the evening howrs. 
We believe it is generaily understood that 
this little volume is the joint production of 
several members of Mr. Roscoe’s family. 


Historical Account of Discoveries and 


Travels in Asia, from the Earliest Ages to 
the Present Time : by Hugh Murray, F.R.S. 
No. I. of the New Edinburgh Review, (to 
be continued Quarterly.) | 
The Edinburgh Annual Register for 1817. 
No. I. of Flights of Fancy, a series of 
Illustrations from familiar phrases, exhibit- 
ing Life and Character, and adapted for 
the amusement of the Snap-Book ; by an 
Amateur. ies xe 
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Gascoigne’s Princely Pleasures, with the 
Masque intended to have been presented 
before Queen Elizabeth, at Kenilworth, in 
1575. Small 8vo. 

The View, and other Poems ; by Chandos 
Leigh, esq. 

Poems Divine and Moral, many of them 
now first published; selected by John 
Bowdler. 

Part 6. Vol. V. of the Journal of Modern 
Voyages and Travels, contains Montule’s 
Voyages to North America and the West 
Indies, with numerous plates. 

Travels in the North of Germany, de- 
scribing the present state of Social and Po- 
litical Institutions, the Agriculture, Man- 
ufacture, Commerce, Education, Arts and 
Manners of the country, particularly of the 
Kingdom of Hanover; by Thomas Hodg- 
skin, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Mr. Frencu, late of the University of 
Edinburgh, announces a Translation of 
TELEMACcHUSs into Latin, andhas circulated 
aspecimen of his performance. No task 
would be more acceptable to the schools of 
all Europe. “It is with peculiar pleasure,” 
says the Classical Journal, “that we ob- 
serve the beauties of a really excellent 
modern author clothed in an unfading 
garb. Perhaps of all other works, Telem- 
achus is best adapted for this purpose, and 
we are surprised that a Latin translation 
was never before attempted, though we are 
not sorry that it has been left to the el- 
egant pen of Mr. French. The beautiful 
simplicity of its style, the classical nature 
of its subject, and the classical form of its 
construction, alike render it plastic to the 
skilful hand that would recast it in a Latin 
mould. No book can be found better 
adapted than Telemachus, translated in a 
pure and simple manner, for a text book 
to be put into the hands of a tyro in Latin. 
Its delightful story, the purity of its moral- 
ity, the wisdom of its precepts, unperplex- 
ed by doubtful readings and uncertain 
meanings, would present a most alluring 
vestibule, through which the youthful schol- 
ar might pass to the higher departments of 
classical literature.” ’ 

Mr. Simonde de Sismondi, the well 
known author of the History of the Italian 
Republics, is engaged in a work of the first 
importance, the want of which has been 
long and universally acknowledged—a 
Complete History of the French Nation. 
The patience and sagacity displayed by the 
author in his multifarious researches, his 
perspicuous style and excellent arrange- 
ment, and above all the spirit of liberty 
which never ceases to animate him, afford 
abundant proof that, if he lives to complete 
his design, he will raise a literary monu- 
ment worthy of his own reputation, and of 
the great nation whose deeds he is about 
to commemorate. 

NOVELS. 

Abelhamer ; an Eastern Tale; by Henry 
Donovan, S8vo. 

Bigotry ; or, the Warning Voice, 4 vols, 


Intelligence. 
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Rosario ; a Tale; by Napoleon Buona-. 
parte, translated from the French. 

Memoirs of a Man of Fashion, 3 vols. 

Lorin; or, the Wanderer in Wales; 4 
Tale ; by Joseph Jones, 8vo. 

Edinburgh ; a Satirical novel, 3 vols. 

The Lite and Adventures of Guzman 
d’Alfarache, or the Spanish Rogue ; trans- 
lated from the French of M. Le Sage, by 


J. H. Brady, 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Freebooter of the Alps ; a Romance: 
by James Griflin, 2 vols. 12mo. 

OPTICAL PROPERTIES OF LEUCITE. 

Dr. Brewster has succeeded im sepa- 
rating the two images formed by the 
double refraction of Amphigene, and 
has ascertained that it has two axes. 
It cannot, therefore have the cube with 
either one or three axes as its primitive 
form. The circumstances of Hauy 
having assigned to it two primitive 
forms, viz. the cube and the rhomboi- 
dal dodecahedron, points it out as a 
remarkable mineral. It must now 
take its place under the prismatic sys- 
tem of Mohs. 

ROMAN BRIDGE. 

The Roman Bridge, which was dis- 
covered in Holland in 1818, is now 
wholly cleared from the turf with which 
it was surrounded. It is three miles 
long, and twelve feet broad. It was 
laid by the fifteenth cohort of Germani- 
cus, over the marshes, in which deep 
beds of turf have since been formed, 
and, in all probability, gradually sunk 
into the marsh by its own weight.— 
The resinous particles which are in the 
marshy soil have probably contributed 
to preserve the bridge, which is entire- 
ly of wood. Every six feet there were 
posts to support the railing, as may be 
judged by the holes in which they 
were fixed. This great work, which 
consists of a judicious number of beams, 
appears to have been wrought with 
very large axes. The workmanship 
is admirable. 

MAGNETIC MASSES. 

Col. Gibbs, in vol. I. p. 242 of the 
Edin. Phil. Journal, has noticed this 
subject. Sir C. Giesecké observed 
similar effects in Greenland. All the 
basalt of Disco Island is magnetic.— 
That which is found in the most ele- 
vated situations is most so, the fallen 
masses dispersed around the base of 
the mountains having more power wee 


the needle than others. 





